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“Let us bring down that hated flag 


The Liberty Boys were undaunted by the terrible odds. 
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-_ UNDAUNTED BY ODDS. 





BY HARRY MOORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


SENT ON A DANGEROUS ERRAND, 


“Orderly !” 


“Yes, vour excellency.” 
“Send Dick Slater to me at once !” 


“Yes, your excellency.” 


General Washington, the commander-i in-chief of the Con- 
inental Army, sat in his room at the headquarters. 

He had just finished an interview with several of the 
aembers of the staff. 

It had been a sort of council of war. 
_ It was in the month of May, 1777. 

Washington and his troops, to the number of about eight 
aousand, occupied an impregnable position on Morristown 
leights, in the State of New Jersey. 

They had come there from Trenton in January, and had 
ben there ever since. 


The British had been defeated in two engagements, and 
raring to attack Washington’s army, and the roads being 
npassable on account of the snow, General Howe had de- 
ded to wait till Spring to resume operations against the 
itriot army. 


Tt was now May. 

He had as yet done nothing. 

Washington could not understand it. 

Neither could his generals, the members of his stat : 

Why was Howe waiting? 

Why was not Cornwallis trying to do something to push 
the war along? 

These were the questions that Washington had asked him- 
self, and being unable to answer them satisfactorily, he had 
called in the members of his staff to see if they could 
furnish an answer. 

_ This had been the subject under discussion in the council 
of war. 

But the members of the staff had been unable to answer 
the questions. 

They were as much puzzled by the action—or lack of ac- 
tion—of the British as was the commander-in-chief. 


They could offer no reasonable explanation for the in- 


activity of the British. 


The council had adjourned, the members of Washing- 
ton’s staff had taken their departure, and then Washington 
had sent for Dick Slater. ; 

Fifteen minutes later steps were heard in the hall out- 
side. 


Then the door opened and the orderly entered. 
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He was accompanied by a handsome, manly-looking youth | 


of about eighteen years of age. 

“Dick Slater, your excellency,”’ the orderly announced, 
and withdrew. 

“Ah, Dick! glad to see you!” said the commander-in- 
chief, giving Dick his hand; “be seated.” . 

Dick replied in a respectful manner, and took a seat. 

. The commander-in-chief looked earnestly and search- 
ingly at the youth. 

He said nothing for nearly a minute—simply looked at 
Dick. f 

The youth stood the scrutiny with Geog 

Presently the great general spoke. 

“Dick,” he said, “whenever I get into difficulties, when- 
ever I am puzzled and don’t know just what to do, I send for 
you!” 

He smiled as he said this, & 

Dick smiled back at the great man. 

“TI am glad to hear it, your excellency!’’ he said, in a 
firm, musical voice. “I must say that I consider that a 
great compliment, and an honor as well.” 

“And I am glad to hear you say that, Dick!” said the 
commander-in-chief; “it has the right ring !” 

Dick blushed. 

He was a modest youth. 

It always embarrassed him to hear himself praised. 

“There is nothing that pleases me more than to be able 
to be of use to you, in this battle for liberty and independ- 
ence!” the youth said. “Anything that I can do will be 
cheerfully done.” : 

“T am sure of that, Dick. You have proven it on many 
occasions. Well, I have some work for you, but—it will be 
very dangerous work.” 

“Tt does not matter, your excellency ; work to be of value 
in times such as these must needs be dangerous. No valu- 
able work could be easy.” 

“You are right. I will tell you what it is that I wish 
you to do.” | 

Dick remained silent, and looked inquiringly at the great 
general. 

The commander-in-chief was silent for a few moments, 
and then he looked at Dick, and said: | 

“I have been expecting the British to make some kind of 
a move for several weeks past, Dick—ever since the winter 
broke, in fact, but so far they have done nothing, or made 
any move toward doing anything. Now, I am puzzled by 
their actions. I don’t know what to make of it. It seems 
very strange, indeed. I fear they are preparing some kind 
of a surprise for us, and—well, I wish to get an inkling of 
what that surprise is likely to consist.” 
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Dick nodded understandingly. 
His eyes glowed eagerly. 
“T see,” he said; “you wish me to go and play the spy 
them, as I have done at different times in the past.” | 
Washington nodded. 
“That is what I wish you to do, Dick,” he said. 
be a very difficult and dangerous task; however.” 


“Tt w 


‘‘No more so than on the former occasions, however,” sa 
Dick. 

‘“Well—perhaps not. Still, there is great danger attach 
to the work.” - | | | 

“We will not think of that, at all,” said Dick “Whe 
are Generals Howe and Cornwallis? In New Brunswick: 

“No; I think they are in New York. The main body : 
the army is at New Brunswick, but the commanders then 
selves have their headquarters in the city. It is mu 
more comfortable there,” and Washington smiled. 
- “Then I had better go direct to New York ?” 

“Yes; you will be more likely to gather information « 
their plans there than at New Brunswick.” 

“Very well, your excellency. I will start this afternoo 
at such time as will bring me to New York after nightfall 

“Suit yourself as to that, my boy.. Use your own jud 
ment as to how and when to go, and all I ask is that yc 
exercise all possible care not to allow yourself to be ca 
tured.” 


“T shall do that, your excellency ; and—I will return a 







report to you as soon as I have learned news of importance 
“Do so, Dick. 
eagerness, for I am sorely puzzled by the peculiar tacti 
of the British.” | 

The commander-in-chief gave Dick some further i 
structions, and then the youth bade the great man goo 
bye, saluted and withdrew. ° 

“Well, well! 
youth mused, as he left headquarters. 


I shall await your coming with so 


Here is a chance for action at last !” 
“T am tired 
being cooped up here, and shall be mighty glad of the chan 
to get out and stir around, danger or no danger !” | 

Dick was a brave youth. 

He was not a reckless one; but the thought that the wo 
he was about to enter upon was dangerous had ‘no deterrii 
effect whatever. 

If anything, it made him all the more eager to be ae 
the work. 

If there was to be danger, he would overcome it. 

Dick was soon at the quarters occupied by the compa 

of “Liberty Boys”—a company of youths of about Dic 

own age, which had been made up by Dick and a near fri 
of his, a youth named Bob Estabrook. 

They had adopted the name of “The Liberty Boys of 1 
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They had done great work for the cause of Liberty. 
They were terrible fighters, and when in battle their ex- 
mple was of great value, as they always fought so furiously 
s to enthuse those around. oie 


There were as a rule impulsive, headlong charges upon 
he forces of the British when they were.in the action. 

The fame of the “Liberty Boys” had spread, and their 
umes were in the mouths of the redcoats, as well as the 
1ouths of the patriot soldiers. 

The “Liberty Boys” had done good work during the 
jinter months, by worrying the British, by attacking scat- 
ered bands of foragers. 

They had captured a goodly number of the redcoats in 

dis manner. 

1 But still, they had not as much action as they would have 

Aked to have had. 

| When Dick told them he was to go to New York on a 
bying expedition they groaned in concert. 

G “Oh, say, can’t we all go, Dick?” asked Sam Sunder- 
ind, with such a comical air that Dick could not help 

Pughing. | 

I) “Tm afraid we couldn’t very well do much spy-work if we 

“Tt would be difficult to slip into 

“he British lines unnoticed.” 

“i “We could fight our way in, Dick,” said Mark Morrison. 

}“Yes, but we might have difficulty in fighting our way 


lfere all to go!” he said. 


‘Rt again, Mark!” 


“) “I judge that would be a little bit difficult,” dryly. 
“Say, I’m going with you, Dick!” said Bob Estabrook. 
Way hardly think it would be advisable, Bob,” was Dick’s 
.{ply. 
|“ Why not?” in a disappointed tone. 
*y “Oh, for the reason that one ‘can get around without at- 
2 cting attention better than two could.” 


: }“Yes, but two could fight to better advantage, if they 
pre discovered and set upon by the redcoats, Dick.” 
Dick laughed. 

“That is Mark’s argument, in principle,” he said. “The 

a ference is only in degree.” 

rit Oh, you’re good at arguing!” said Bob, in disgust. 

Chere is no use talking to you!” 
bot Well, not much, that’s a fact,” laughed Dick, good- 
moredly. “I think I shall have to go alone this time, 
ib.” 

pay All right, and good luck to you, old man. 

ice redeoats gobble you up !”’ 

-jet’ No danger of that, I guess.” 

he other youths did not know so well about it. 


vq hey all thought the world and all of Dick. 


: 


Don’t let}. 


They were solicitous for his welfare. 

They also offered him much well-meant advice. 

All of which Dick took in good part.’ 

Dick knew it was love for him that animated them. 

“That will do, boys,” he said, with a smile; “don’t say 
another, word! I shall take the best of care of myself, and 
I am not going to let the redcoats capture me, if I can 
help it.”’ 

“See that you don’t!” said Bob. 
here in a reasonable length of ‘time, I shall come after 


“Tf you are not back 


you !” 
“Be sure you wait a ‘reasonable length of time,’ Bob!” 
said Dick, with a laugh. 


“Well, I am going to be the judge as to that!” 


Dick began. making his preparations at once. 
It not take him long. 


d 
siti did was to don a suit of clothes that did ‘ok in 
any way resemble the clothing worn by the majority of 


patriot soldiers. 


His weapons, of course, he looked to with great care. 

These he hid under the skirt of his/coat. 

He might try to play a part, or represent a character in 
the make up of which pistols would be out of “ ‘and 
he did not wish them to be showing. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when Dick 
started. 


He rode away in an easterly direction. 


He was headed for Paulus Hook. | 

This was at a point directly opposite New York, anid wats 
just about where is now Jersey City. 

The distance from Morristown Heights was about twenty 
miles. | 

Dick could have ridden the dictaniks and arrived at Paulus 
Hook by sundown easily, but he preferred not to get there 
until after nightfall, so he rode leisurely. 

Dick had not formulated any definite plans. 

It was, indeed, impracticable to do so. 

He would have to wait and be governed by citeuimatabbes 
as they should arrive. 

He had confidence that he could take care of himself 
under most circumstances. 

He-had done it before, and felt that he could do it again. 

Confidence is a good thing to have. 

Dick had it in plenty; but he was not egotistic. 

It was about eight o’clock when Dick reached Paulus 
Hook. 

He rode down to the ferry landing as boldly as could be. 

_ A flat-bottomed ferryboat was there. | 
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There were a lot of redeoats on the boat, and it was about | “Well, not exactly,’ 


to start for the New York side. 

Dick rode onto the flatboat as bold as brass, and leaping 
down, took hold of the bits, to hold the horse, and keep it 
from shying. | 

He was not two yards from a dozen redcoats, who were 
standing in a bunch. 

One of the redcoats looked at Dick searchingly for a few 
moments—the moon being up and giving considerable 
light—and_ then, not being satisfied seemingly, with look- 


ing at the youth from that distance, he walked right up to| promptly. 


Dick and peered suspiciously into his face. 


CHAPTER II. 
DICK DISCIPLINES A REDCOAT. 


Dick stood the scrutiny unflinchingly. 


“At the same time he, without seeming to do so, kept his' 


face shaded by his hat brim as much as possible. ‘ 
«Who are you?” the redcoat asked presently. 
“My name is Barton,” replied Dick quietly; “Tom Bar- 
ton.” | 
“Hfumph !” the fellow erunted. 
“TJ live off Manhattan Island.” | 
e You do, eh?” 
(<4 Yes.”’ 
“What have you got there, Larkins?” asked one of his 
companions ; “a rebel?” 
“T shouldn’t be surprised.” 
“Where have you been ?” 
“Over in Jersey a ways.” 
“What were you doing over there?” 


“Where do you live?” 


.Then'to Dick: 


“T went on an errand.” 


‘On an errand, eh?” 

“Ves,” 

“Who for—yourself ?” 

“No; for my employer.” 
“Oh; who do you work for?” 
“Mr, Murray’s folks.” 


Dick answered on the impulse of the moment. 


He knew that there were people of that name living on the 


north end of the island. 
“Oh, for the Murrays, eh?” . 
“Yes. 9? 
~The redeoat turned to his companions. 


to Dick: | ; 
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* replied one. ‘They claim to 


loyal to the king.” 
“They claim to be; but I don’t think they are.” The 


ee were you none over in - a. ee 


asked : 

~ “You mean, what was my errand ? 
“Yes; what was your errand ?” 
“That is none of your business!” said the ‘yout 


An exclamation of anger and surprise escaped the ret 
coat. | 

“What’s that!” he claimed. “Do you dare talk in th 
fashion to me? Why, I'll slap the face off you, you youu 
rascal !” 

“¥ou will?” remarked Dick, evidently not in the le 
frightened. 

“Yes, I will!” and the redeoat made a threatening r 
tion. 

“Oh, what’s the matter with you, Larkins ?” asked one 
“Let the boy alone. 
to pick a fuss with him for?” 


his companions. What do you w 


“Because, I helieve he has been over to the rebel army, 
Hackensack, with a message of some kind!—that’s wh 
and I am going to find out whether or not this is the cast 

“Oh, youre crazy! If the boy had been doing anythi 
of that kind he wouldn’t have ridden aboard this boat w 


all us fellows here. Let up on the boy.” 


But Larkins wasn’t one of the let-up kind. 
He was obstinate and bull-headed. 
When he started to do a thing, he always wished ts do 


} 


He had gotten it into his head that Dick was mixed 
in some way with the “rebels,” and he wasn’t going to 
up on the youth until he had forced him to tell where 
had been and what he had been doing. 

He turned on Dick again, almost fiercely. 

“Are you going to tell me where you have been, and 
you went there?” he asked. 

“T am not!” 

Dick’s voice was quiet and firm. 

“You had better !”’ 

The rédcoat almost hissed the words. 

“T don’t think so.” 

Dick was as cool and calm as could be. 

He did not seem to be the least alarmed. 

All noticed this fact, but they attributed it to ignora 

They thought that he did not know enough to be fri 


‘Avent the Murravs. up on the island, rebels ?”’ he asked. ia ; 
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The truth was the fellow, Larkins, was a bully, and was 

ver so happy as when in a quarrel of some kind. 

And if he could get the other fellow worked up to the 
thting pitch, so much the better. 

4And when he could not, find a man to pick a quarrel 

“ith he would do the next best thing—take a boy. 

Of course, this stamped him a coward. 

But as he was physically a strong fellow, and knew some- 

ng of the art of self-defense, he had been able so far to 
4t the better of his opponents almost without exception» 

His brute strength did it for him. 

His companions were really afraid of him. 

They saw he was determined to pick a quarrel with the 
uth, so they shrugged their shoulders, as much as to say 
mey washed their hands of the affair, and said no more. 

The youth would have to look out for himself. 
¢ They little knew that he was amply able to do so. 

They supposed he would be as a plaything in the hands 

the burly Larkins. 

Which was where they missed it. 

But, of course, they could not know. 

**T will ask you once more,” said the redcoat threatening- 

“where have you been, and what did you go there for?” 
“And I tell you once more,” said Dick very calmly and 

nietly, “that it is none of your business.” 

A murmur of surprise went up from the redcoat’s com; 
Janions. 
| They were amazed at the temerity of the youth. 

A ery of anger went up from the redcoat. 

a See here,” he almost hissed ; 
tre doing, boy! 
Pss than that!” 
| **Have you?” asked Dick, innocently. 


“you don’t know what you 
I have knocked the heads off of men for 


Some of the redcoats laughed outright. 
| The refreshing innocence of the youth, his utter uncon- 
lciousness of his danger, was to them so absurd as to be 
hughable. 
| But the redcoat who was doing the talking did not laugh. 
He simply gave utterance to.a sort of gasp of amazement. 
He stared at Dick in silence for perhaps ten seconds, and 
en said: 
““Haye you?’ ” 
He said it in a tone of mockery, and then he immediately 
nswered the question. 
“Yes, [ have! And now I am going to give you a little 
psson. It shall not cost you a cent, but it will be worth 
onsiderable to you just the same !” 
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This had as much to dof almost, with making the fellow 
angry as Dick’s air and tone. | 
He was now almost unable to control himself. | 
He felt like striking Dick down, but restrained himself, 
for the reason that he thought it would be considered not 
just the thing by his companions. uF 
“I'll just slap his face a bit,” he ar din ge and aloud he 
said : 
“T ask no pay for the lesson, young fellow. It will be 
given entirely free. Are you ready for it?” 
“but of what does the 
lesson consist? In what line is it?” | 


“TI suppose so,” Dick replied ; 


“Tt is a correction for saucinéss,” was the reply, “and 
consists of a slap alongside the ear—like that!” 

As he spoke he aimed a slap with his open hand at Dick’s 
face, but the youth was on his guard, and reaching up with 
wonderful quickness, he seized the redcoat’s wrist, and gave 
it a terrible wrenching twist that brought | a howl of pain 
from the fellow’s lips. 

Te dropped to his Rnees, at tte same time crying ont: 

“Oh—h—h! You have broken my arm! Oh—h—h—h! 
Curses on you, you young fiend; but I’ll have your life for 
that !” 

Cries of surprise and wonder <agaped the lips of the 
spectators. 

They had not expected tp see anything of the kind. 

They had expected nothing else than that their com- 
panion would be able to do as he pleased with the youth. 

And now, to see the ease with which said youth had 
seized the man by the arm, given it a terrible twist, almost 
breaking it, and bringing the owner, a stout, heavy man to 
his knees, was astonishing. 

They did not know what to think of it. 

To tell the truth, however, the majority of them were 
glad ‘of it. 

The redeoat was a sae ky and as such was feared by the 
majority. 

Those who did not fear him, held him somewhat in awe, 
and were afraid that they might have to engage in a fight 
witn him at almost any time. 

_ So it pleased, rather than displeased them, to see him 
taken down in this fashion by the youth. 

A feeling of admiration for the youth sprang wp in their 
breasts. 

They felt that he was in danger now. 

Their companion was a wicked fellow, and would without 
(lcubt resort to weapons to enable him to even up the score 


“Oh, if it’s valuable, I shall be willing gs pay for it,”, with the youth who had brought him howling to his knees. 


aid Dick, with charming simplicity, and again the red | 


pat’s companions snickered. 


Dick. as soon as the redcoat fell. to his knees and cried out 
in pain, let go of, the fellow’s wrist, and stood there quietly, 


boat. 

“The gentleman failed to make a success df his lesson 
after all!” he remarked with the utmost coolness. 

By this time the redcoat had scrambled to his feet. 

He was wild with anger. | 

It was his right arm that had been wrenched. 

He drew back and struck a fierce blow at Dick with his 
left hand. 

“Take that!” he almost screamed. 

But Dick did not intend to accept any such favors. 

He threw up his left arm, warding the blow off. 

He held his arm rigid, and the kak was whirled half 
around. - 

Then with his left fist—Dick had not let go of the bits 
with his right hand—the youth struck out straight from 
the shoulder. 

_ His fist, took the redcoat just below the ear. 

Although delivered with the left fist, the blow was a 
terrible one. of we 

Some right-handed people can strike harder with the 
‘left hand than with the right. 

It was so with Dick. 

The blow felled the man to the deck as though he had 
been struck with a club. 

He was not knocked senseless. 


te 


He was dazed, temporarily, however. 

For a few moments he lay there, silent and motionless. 

Doubtless he did not know what had happened. 

A gasp, of wondering amazement went up from the spec- 
tators. 
It was the most amazing thing they had seen in many a 
‘day. 

The youth had knocked the bully down at a single blow. 

And a blow delivered with the left hand! 

It was wonderful, indeed. 

It was astounding. 

And the youth had not had to let go of the bits as yet. 


He was still holding his horse and looking at the fallen 


man in the calmest manner imaginable. 
He did not seem in the least excited. 


And the sympathies of the members of the crowd of red-| tators. 


coats were with Dick. 
This was quickly proven. 


Noting that their companion seemed unconscious for the 


time being at least, ane said: 


“You will need to look out for him when he comes to and 


gets up, young fellow. 
“Thank you!” said Dick. “I will look out for him.” 
He did not seem the least bit frightened. _ 
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seemingly the least interested and excited person on the 


He will use pistol or knife on you!” 







The soldiers noted this, and their respect for him 
creased with great rapidity. 






had run across in a as while. ev 
4 


Just then the fallen man stirred. 
Then he struggled to a sitting posture, and looked arow “ 


“Take my advice, and let well enough alone!” _ 


him. - ‘6 
He seemed not to know where he was at first. Py 
Then, of a sudden, as his eyes fell on Dick it all seem,,, 

to come back to him. a 
He gave utterance to a hoarse cry of rage, and struggl 

to his feet. 3 ] 
“T’ll kill you, curse you!” he cried, and he dropped k, 

hand upon the butt of his pistol. 
“Don’t do it!” said Dick, in a stern, threatening tone 


voice. 
But the man was in no condition to take advice from aj 













one. 

Least of all would be have accepted it from the you 
who had downed him so easily in the presence of the cot. 
panions over whom he had bullied. I 

He would have to do something desperate now to rega 
his lost laurels. 

He was in the mood for it certainly. 

He fairly panted for it, revenge on the youth. 

So with a snarl, he jerked the pistol out of his belt. ; 

There was not the least doubt but that he intended shot 
ing the youth down. | 

But before he could get the weapon levelled, Dick, letti F 
go his hold of the bits at last, leaped forward, and seizil 
(he man in a grip wonderful for its strength, lifted the ¢ 
low bodily, and threw him headlong over the side of t 
boat into the Hudson River. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 
A ery of wonder and amazement went up from the spe 


The exhibition of strength by the youth had been a su 
prise to them. ns 
They would never have thought that a youth like Die 
could be possessed of such strength. 
“Man overboard !” cried out Dick. 
He did not want the fellow to drown. 
All he cared for was that he should get a good ducki 
This would cool him off considerably, and pernape he mig 
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willing to behave himse' 
e boat. 


“He'll drown!” eried ne of the redcoats. 
eve Larkins can swim. 


after he was taken baek onto 


“1 don’t be- 


“That's right,” from another; “he can’t swim !” 
“‘He’ll be drowned, sure!” 


“He won’t be able to keep up very long!” 


But none of them made a move toward going to the 
scue of the imperilled man. 

Dick ran to tue extreme end of the boat and looked back 
t the man. 

He was floundering in the water, but it was evident from 
is actions that he would go under in a few moments._, 


Dick dropped upon the deck and pulled off his boots. 
Rising, he leaped headlong into the river. 

Cries of amazement and admiration went up from the 
deoats. 

“What a remarkable youth!” 
“He threw Larkins in the river, and now he is going to 
y to get him out!” ’ 


“That is a queer way to do!” 

They could not understand the feelings which animated 

Jick. 

He could kill men in battle. 

. That was just and ‘right—that was war, and was made 
ecessary by the exigencies of the occasion. 

But to be the death of a fellow man simply as the result 

if a quarrel and an encounter at fisticuffs—Dick did not 
vish this to occur. 
_ His idea in throwing the fellow into the river was that 
he contact with the cool water would cool the fellow off, 
nd make him less eager to fight or pick a quarrel, at least 
emporarily, 

He naturally supposed, when he threw the fellow in, that 
ie could swim, but the redcoats said he could not. 

This being thé case he would, unless saved by someone, be 
rowned, 

This must not be allowed, and as no one else seemed to 
e willing to take the risk of going overboard after the red- 
oat, he decided to do it himself. 

So he had acted as we have seen. 

‘The struggling redcoat was now forty or fitty feet behind 
he boat, and Dick struck out toward him with strong 
trokes. yo 

Dick was a splendid swimmer. 

Having lived all his life close to the Hudson River, he 
ad been in swimming in said river hundreds of times—he 


nd Bob Estabrook. 


‘The youth saw that it was going to be a close race, if he! 
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reached the struggling man in time to keep him from 
going down. 
He redoubled his efforts. 


He seemed, even though dressed, to fairly cleave the 


‘| water. 


Closer and closer he drew, but while he was yet ten feet 
distant from the man, the fellow threw up his hands, gave a 
gurgling cry and disappeared from sight beneath the water. 

Dick dived instantly, and swam diagonally onward and 
downward. 

He knew he would come in contact with the drowning 
man very quickly. | 

And he did. | 

He reached the man, seized him in a strong clutch, and 
struck out upward, toward the surface. 

He soon reached it. 

His companion was already unconscious. | | 

“Help!” cried Dick, as soon as he reached the surface 
“(Come back with the boat at once! oe 

The boat had already stopped, and Dick heard excited ¢ ex- 
clamations from the men clustered at the stern, looking 
back to where he was. 

“ By Jove! he has Larkins!” Dick heard one sicolniie 

“Yes,” from another. 


with his burden. 


“He brought Larkins back up, 
sure as shooting !” 

“That was a brave act!” 

“He’s a strange sort of fellow.” 

“Come back with the boat !” cried Dick. 
man is heavy !” 


“Hurry! This 


There were excited exclamations, the sound of orders, 


and then the boat was seen to be coming inal back to- 
ward Dick. 


He could not swim to meet the boat. 

The burden which He was forced to hold up would not 
permit of his doing it. | 

It taxed his strength to the utmost to keep himself and 
the insensible man on the surface, without trying to swim 
to meet the boat. 


It did not take long for the boat to reach Dick, however, 
slowly as it advanced, for the distance was not great. 

A score of hands reached down and seized both Dick and 
his burden as the boat reached them, and both were pulled 
out of the water and onto the deck. « 


Dick removed his outer clothing, wrung the water out of 
it, and put it back on again, while the redcoat’s companions 
turned their attentions to resuscitating him. 

This proved to be not such a very dificult task, as he 
had been unconscious but a short time. 

He was soon able to get on his feet again, 
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- But he showed no disposition toward wishing to renew 
the fight between Dick and himself. 

He had had a sufficiency. 

He had come within an ace of losing his life, and the 
realization of this fact seemed to have a quieting effect on 
him. | : 

Then, too, some of his companions had told him that Dick 
had saved his life. 

He could hardly renew a fight with one who had just 
risked his life for him. 

The boat had resumed its journey across the river, and 
would soon reach the other shore. | | 

Dick had returned to his station by his horse, and was 
waiting quietly and patiently. 

Several of the redcoats came and began talking to Dick. 

They thanked him for saving the life of their comrade 
and praised him for his prompt action. | 

“But for you, Larkins would have drowned, sure |” poe 
one. | | 

“But for me, he wouldn’t have been in the river,” said 
Dick, with a smile. | 

“Well, when you,come back to that Larkins was to blame 
for the whole affair,’ was the reply. “He picked the quarrel 
with you, and brought his trouble upon himself. You were 
in no way to blame, and did just right in pitching him into 
Jove! but 
you must be extraordinary strong for'a young fellow 1? 

“Oh, I’m fairly strong,” smiled Dick 

“TJ should say you were.” _ 
The other shore was now reached, and the soldiers began 


the river—though I don’t see how you did it! 


: 


leaving the boat. 
“Come up to our quarters,” invited one of the two who 
“You 


Come up with us, and 


had been talking to him and complimenting him. 
will catch cold in that damp suit. 
say till your clothes dry, at any rate.” 
4 Haye.you an extra suit that I can Ra on?” asked Dick. 
f “Yes, a dozen. Come along with us.’ 

Dick thought this jwould be a good plan. 

_He could not have had things more to his liking: if he had 
ui had the arranging of them himself. 
He wished to enter the quarters of the British. 
To do this, ordinarily, would be a saihense maker: 


a 


This would simplify matters greatly. 
He could go to the headquarters with these British 
soldiers, and once there he could doubtless think of some 
scheme that would allow of his remaining for longer than 
just : an hour or two. 
a The hardest 


: y of the entire affair would ite to get into 
the quarters, and now it was to be made easy and simple. 
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So Dick accepted the invitation, and said he would: gh. 
with them. « 
He remained with the two who had talked to him. gc 
Dick was shrewd. ou 


The fact that they had taken the trouble to come and tal 
to him and compliment him on his bravery proved that the + 
were good-hearted, generous-minded fellows. 

Those were the kind of men he wished to be with. 

Of course he had no desire to keep in the company 
the fellow whose life he had ee in jeopardy, and th 
saved. 

It was not far from tle landing to the building in whi 
the tyo whom Dick was with had their roe | 


“What will I do with my horse?” asked Dick. 
“An orderly will take the horse, put him in nage Dae afi 
sive him a feed,” was the reply. 
Dick relinquished the horse into the hands of an order 3 
when the housé was reached, and then entered the buildi 1s 


ey 














in company with the two. | 

“Come up to our room,” said‘one. “I have several suit 
and you can put one of those on.” 

“All right, and thank you,” said Dick. 

They went up two flights.of stairs and along a hall. | 

At the end of the hall they paused and entered a yoom. 
It was a fairly good-sized room, and comfortably fu : 
nished. Pa oie ; 

One of the redcoats, whose. name as Dick elena W } 
Frederick Winston,’ brought forth an entire outfit of clot ; 
ing, including both under and outer clothing. ’ 
“I think they wi 


The eae room is vacant; you can go in ther 


“We are about of a size,” he said. 


fit you. 


—_ 
<> 


if you like and change.” 
Dick acted on the Mee kon, and half an nee, later 
turned to the room. ieee 
He was dressed in the regulation uniform of dhe Briti 
soldier, and the clothes fitted him first rate. 


“T spread my clothes in the other room and i the 


aa } 


to dry,” he said; “that will be all right, I presume.” 
“The room is not occupied, 
will not be meer, and your clothes will not. be in _arrye 
way.” oe eae. 
“Say,” said the other redcoat, whose. name Wal: Ha 
Mortimer, “you would make a fine-looking soldier, Raia 


“Oh, yes,” was the reply. 








Better join us!” | | 

“T have thought of it at different times,” he said, “but 
I believe I should Ji 
it better than working out.” | Bo ees tal. 
“T know you would,” “You don’t hay 
to do much of anything, only eat, drink and be merry. W 


never came handy for me to do so. 


enthusiastically. 
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on't have to do anything only take it easy and wait for the 
Pbels to starve to death.” 
“That isn’t hard work,” said Dick. 
“No, not very,” laughed Mortimer. “Better make up 
our mind to join us.” | 
“Tll think of the matter,” said Dick. 
« “Anybody to object to your joining the army?” asked 
Vinston ; “ parents, sweethéart ?” 
“No,” replied Dick; “I could join if I chose.” 
4 “Then you’d better choose to join, Barton. We'd be 
lad to have you with us. We need you—eh, Mortimer ?” 
| “'That’s right ; he’d be of service to the entire regiment. 
think Larkins would behave hintself if Barton was with 
Is? 
} “So he would. 


rithin bounds, all right.” 


I believe that Barton could keep him 


*“T am sure of it.” 

“But I wouldn’t care to join the British army just to act 
s a restraining influence against one of the men in,the 
egiment,”’ smiled Dick. 

‘The other two laughed. . 

“No, I suppose not,” from Mortimer; “nor would we 
isk you to do so, ‘That came as an afterthought.” 

““T see.” . 

Winston produced some cigars, and he offered Dick one. 
_ “T do not smoke,” said Dick; “thanks just the same.” 
io Watianch, Mortimer?” with a laugh. 

“Yes, indeed !” _ 

“You don’t mind our smoking?” remarked Winston. 
a ag‘ Certainly not !”. replied Dick. 









a he two lighted the cigars, and. began smoking with evi- 
ert relish. 
They entered into conversation with Dick, and feeling 
hat he was almost a comrade, they talked unreservedly, 
They knew considerable of what was going on, and Dick 
yassure that if he could spend a few days here he could 
ick up a lot of valuable information. 
“I think I shall have to try to stay,” he thought; “even 
I have to go to the extent of pretending to join the British 
, ny.” 
He asked questions in a simple, careless way that were 
alculated to bring out such information as he wished to 
btain, and he did obtain quite a good deal of information. 
They were sitting there, talking and laughing, when sud- 
enly the door of the room opened. | 
The door opened inward, and as the three saw it open- 
ng, and looked up, they were almost paralyzed by the sight 
at met their gaze: 
A woman stood in the doorway! 
And such a strange, weird-looking woman. 
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She was tall and well- formed, was dressed in black, and 


had a thick black veil over her face and black gloves on ne 
hands. 


“The mysterious woman in black!” gasped. Mortimer. 


\ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN FRINK. 


“*The mysterious woman in black!” repeated Dick, in 
wondering amazement. 

There was an admixture of awe in his tone as well. | 

“Ah! he is not here!” said the woman in black, in a 
“TY will find him yet!” 
Then the door was pulled | shut quickly, but without noise, 


low, sad voice. 


and the mysterious woman was gone. 


The three sat, paralyzed as it were, for a few moments, 
and then Dick leaped to his feet and opened the door, 

He looked out into the hall. 

No one was there. | 

Their mysterious visitor had disappeared. 

His companions had aroused themselves also, and had 
followed suit. : 
“She’s gone!” said Mortimer. oe 

“‘As usual!” said Winston. 

Dick looked at the two inquiringly as he closed the door 
and they returned to their seats. 

“Who and what is she ?”’ he asked. 

The two shook their heads. 


“You tell !” said Winston ; “we never will 9 
“Never!” said Mortimer. 
“You don’t know, then.” 

Both shook their heads. 

Dick was greatly interested. 


He had always had a liking for mystery of any kind. 

And here was one with a vengeance. 

He realized that this was not the first appears of the 
mysterious woman in black. 

Mortimer’s exclamation when the woman had anbaied 
so suddenly and unexpected proved that. 

She had been seen before. 


But by whom, and when, and where ?. 

He decided to find out. 

“You have seen the woman in black before?” he asked. 

The two young redcoats shook their heads. 

“No,” replied Mortimer. 
This is the first time.” 


‘““We’ve never seen her before. 
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" Others have seen her, then,” asserted Dick. | Dick was silent for a few moments, during which time | 
Both nodded. | ae seemed to be turning something over in his mind. 
“Yes, others have seen her,” replied Winston. | “She seems to be looking for some one,” he said, pr 
“Who?” ently. 
Both made gestures. “Yes—a man,” said Mortimer, coolly. } 
“Who? Oh, a dozen,” replied Mortimer. “T’m glad it didn’t turn out to be Mortimer or myst 
Dick looked interested. that she was looking for!” said Winston. = | 
_ “Where have they seen her?” “So am I!” said Mortimer, heartily. “Jove! what if s 
“Tn this house !” 7 | had walked in here, laid her hand on Winston’s shoul¢ 


. . : ; . < , + 
Dick was sarprised. < and said, in that sepulehral voice of hers, ‘I want you 


“ Always in here?” I’m afraid we should have left you to fight your own My 


ra Always ” out, old man!” 


. S 
“She has never been seen anywhere else?” Winston grunted. 


No” “There wouldn’t have been nth fighting,” he sal 


7 ri + av r § ! VT 

«On the street 2” | dryly. “TI should have gone like a little man! Catch 

No” | putting up a fight against a mysterious woman in blad 
‘ T guess not!” 


“ Always in this house !” 

e 5 . ir) : 
“The safest plan would have been to go right along w 
* Ves; always here.” 

“That is strange!” said Dick. : ' 


“Strange, but true, nevertheless, Barton.” 


her, I judge,” agreed Mortimer. 
“Flas no one ever made an attempt to capture her?” as 


| i Dick. 
How long has this been going on? How long since she ce wie 
first I p99 “To—what ?” rr Mortimer, . 
wis first seen, | mean?” Pg, 


cory i } 
“Oh, it hes been four or five months, 1 should say-—eh, o capture her.’ 


Winston ?” 
“T think that long, Mortimer.” : 
“And then she has been seen two or threes times each 


“Well, hardly!” was the dry reply. “My boy, y 
couldn’t find a man in this regiment, or one who is qué 
tered in this house, who would touch that woman!” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not!” 


7 “Yes; why not?” 


month, on an average.” 
. “That is about it, Barton.” 


“H’m!"” murmured Dick. Stee oa 
“It’s simple enough; the majority believe there is sor 


) 
you notice how noiselessly she moved? Did you hear f 


@iswas a strange affair. as she went away? And where did she go to so quick 
It was cnough to interest anyone. : 


» stared at the ectively. 
Be Saree Se tie eon ret ) fhing more than human about that woman, Barton. 









He was greatly interested. , 


and mysteriously ? Answer that ?” 
‘‘Have any of those who have seen this mysterious woman , 


| Dick shook his head. 
in black talked with her?’ Dick asked, presently. 
“Some of them tried to,” said Mortimer; ‘but it did no 


“T could not answer that,’ he salt: “but I do not t 


lieve there is anything supernatural about this woman 


good.” black.” | 5 
“She wouldn’t answer them, then?” “You think it a real, simon-pure, live, flesh and blo 
“Not she !” | woman, then, do you?” 

“Did you take note of the fact that she spoke when she} «J qo.” * 
was here a monient ago?” the youth inquired. “What makes you think so?” 
The redeoats nodded. ‘Common sense!” 
“Yos,” veplied Mortimer. “Oh, common sense, eh ?” 
“Did you take note of what it was she said?” “Yes.” 2 
“Tt was the same old story,” said Winston. “Then you don’t take anys stock in matters supé 
‘“Ah! he is not here! I will find him yet!’” quoted | natural ?” : ) 

Mortimer. “T do not.” 

“Then she always says that?” “You are indeed a very matter-of-fact young man ms 


“Not always, I think ; but nearly slau > a Mortimer. 
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“T don’t think it pays to be otherwise,” said Dick, de-| of May and there has been no attempt to attack the rebels, 
dedly. and I don’t believe the general intends to move against them 
The two shook their bende again. at all. I think it is his scheme to let them starve and tire 
“That is all right,” said Mortimer, “if you are built that | out.” 

ay. As for myself, 1 don’t happen to be constructed on} “He will find that a scheme that will not work!” thought 
at system. I wouldn’t attempt to touch the woman in| Pick. Aloud he said: 

ack for a fortune!” | 





“That is a very ay way of making war against am 
“Nor would I!”from Winston. enemy.” 

“Well,” said Dick, quietly, “if I join the army, and re-} “It suits us soldiers, you pay be sure!” said Mortimer, 
ain here, and should get a chance to do so, I shall make| with a smile. 


2 effort to find out who and what the woman in black is, “Yes, indeed !” from Winston. “I would not feel sorry if 


the rebels were to hold out till fall. I’m in no hurry to go 
“Yes, and if you do, we shall have aechance to attend] pack to England.” 


id where she comes from, and all about it.” 


mir funeral soon afterward!” said Mortimer. 
Dick smiled. 
“T will risk it,’’ he said. 


The two looked at the youth admiringly, 


Mortimer said the same. 
‘ | The three were sitting there, talking, when the sound of 
excited talking was heard, also of hurried footsteps. 
The loudest talking seemed to come from the floor below. 
The hurried footsteps were those of persons hurrying 


| along the halls on the floor Dick and his companions were 
finston. “That will be the first move toward trying tO on, and ales ’on the 


“1 believe you would!” said Mortimer. 
“Well, you had better decide to join us, anyway,” said | 


floor below. 
“I wonder what is up?” remarked Mortimer, turning his 


mu would like to try to fathom it.” head and listening. 


“Tl think it over,” said Dick. 


“Hard telling,” replied Winston. 
Then he rose and stretched. 


“Some of the boys have gotten into a difticulty, I judge,” 


be " ” “e g 
If you two do not object,” he said, F will go out in remarked Mortimer. . 


e hall and take a look around while you ‘are finishing your 
noke,”’ 


“Go along, Barton,” said Mortimer, “but it will do you 


Dick rose and went to the door. 
Opening the door, he listened. 
Excited voices could be heard, and the hurrying footsteps 


) good to look for that woman. You won’t find her.” + i 
: as well. 


“Perhaps not. I may be able to get an inkling of where 
e comes from and where she goes, however.” 

Dick left the room. 

‘He walked along the hall, clear to the farther end, and 
oked gut: of the window. 

Ttwas dark and he could see nothing. 


“T believe something out of the ordinary has happened,’ 
said Dick. wy | 

The other two rose and came to the door. 

- They listened a few moments. ~~ 

“T believe you are right, Barton,” said Mortimer. “Let's 
go down and see what the trouble is.” 


They made their way along the hall, and ieristuea to the 
next floor below. 


Presently he returned to the room, to find his two new- 

und friends still industriously engaged in smoking. 

* Well, what did you find ?” smiled Mortimer. 

“Nothing, eh?” from Winston. “I knew it would be so.” 
“Well, I hardly expected to find anything,” said Dick. “TI 
all keep my eyes open, however, if I remain here any 

ngth of time.” 


A crowd was gathered in the hall in front of an open 
doorway. 


‘““What’s the trouble?” asked Mortimer. 

“Captain Frink is dead!” replied a young soldier. 
Dick started as he heard'the name. 

Captain Frink was an old enemy of his. 


i ‘There’ s no law against that,” said Mortimer, coolly, 
“No, no one will try to keep you from doing that.” 
There is one thing, though,” said Dick, for the purpose 
pumping his companions; “there would be no certainty 
our staying here any length of time, would there? We 
y have to leave here, and march against the rebels at 
rristown at almost any time, may we not?” 


Dick had had trouble with him on two or three occa- 
sions, when playing the part of a spy, and had twice 
wounded the captain. 

“Ts he dead?” exclaimed Dick. “What killed him?” | 

“They don’t know,” was the reply. “He committed sui- 


thom the mystery of the woman in black, if you has | 
f‘I don’t think so,” said Mortimer. “Here it is the month cide, or was murdered, and they don’t know which.” 


Dick turned and looked at Mortimer and Winston, who 
_ returned his look with interest. 

The same thought had flashed into the mind of each: 

“The woman in black !” 

“She found him at last!” half whispered Mortimer in an 
awed tone 


CHAPTER V._ 
DICK TAKES CHANCES. 


The three remained there for some time, and finally got 
into the room and saw the body. | 

Dick had no morbid role to see the dead man out of 
curiosity. 


He simply wished to make sure that it was, indeed, his 
old enemy and not another of the same name. 

When he saw the face of the dead man he knew that his 
old enemy would never trouble him again. 

It was Captain Frink, sure enough. 

The. three left the room, and returned to their room on 
the floor 
They talked of the mysterious affair for an hour at least. 


‘above. 


It was.a strange affair, sure. 


“Well, Barton,” said Mortimer, finally, with a yawn, 
“have you made.up your mind to join the army?” 


— “ Tdon't know what to do,” replied Dick, 
“Sleep over it,” suggested Winston. 
“That's a good idea,” said Mortimer. “T’l] tell you what 

you do, Barton, you go in and take possession of the room 

adjoining, You ean stay two or three days, if you like, or 
longer, and see a you would tik it. There is no hurry 
about joining, 

‘=: Now this peactly suited Dick. 

He could not have fixed things more to his notion if he 
had had the arranging of it all. 

“T believe I will do that,” he said, after pretending to 
ponder the subject. “I shall have to stick pretty close to 
you two fellows, however, as I would be at’a loss where to 
_ go and what to do if left to my own resources.” 

“Oh, we'll look after you, Barton,” with a laugh. 
see to it that you don’t get tangled up.” | 

“All right; that will suit me first rate.” 

Then, after some further conversation, Dick bade them 
good-night, and went into the adjoining room. 


He was tired and sleepy, and was soon in bed and asleep. 


He was up early next morning and had been dressed and 
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waiting half an hour before he heard a stir inthe adjo 
room. 





His friends were getting up, but it was an hour before 
they got dressed. | 

Then they came and knocked on his door. 

“Are you awake, Barton?” called Mortimer’s voice. 

“Yes, and up and dressed two hours, at least,” replied 
Dick. 

Then he opened the door and joined the two in the hall. 

“Good for you! You’re an early riser, eh?” 

“ee Yes. ? 

“Well, come along; breakfast is ready.” 

They made their way downstairs, to the first floor, where 
they entered a large room, evidently the dining room. 





There were a number of table’ there, and the majority 
of them were surrounded ‘by fedcoats, busily engaged it is 
eating their breakfast. oe | 

They found a table where there were three <9 and 
seated themselves. ere, Vee 

Dick looked around the room at the faces of the men, en, and 
wondered if there were any among them that would know 
him. | aah 

He was afraid there might be, but no one seemed to take 
notice of’him. _ . | 


He did not see anyone whose face was familiar, and he 
felt better. | ty 

“The soldiers who were a Trenton are now at New 
Brunswick,’ ” he thought. “These fellows have never seen 
me.” | 

The entire subject of conversation, seemingly, was the 
strange death of Captain Frink. 


Dick listened and heard many theories advanced regard- 


em eis 
Some thought he had committed suicide. | o 


Others thought he had been murdered. . 

A few thought that he might have accidentally le 
himeelf. veh ; 

Dick was interested, too, to hear others still who meke 


ing how the officer came to his death. aif 


tioned. with awe “the woman in black.’”* hae 
Mortimer and Winston both leaned toward this colton 
of the mystery of Captain Frink’s death. 3 


They, however, were superstitious, and choighi! the 


woman in.black a supernatural being. Sie <3 
Dick, however, scouted this idea. ‘ 
He believed the woman was a real, live woman. He had 
nothing of the superstitious in his make-up, and did no 
believe in ghosts and all that sort of thing. i 


It was a mystery, however, how the woman entered the 
building, made her way here and there, and then disap. 
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peared without anyone knowing where she went, or how, or 
whence she came. 

“Tf I stay any length of time and she comes again [ 
shall see what I can do to unravel the mystery,” he thought. 
But would she come again? | 
. Dick asked himself this question, and then, as he thought 
of the dead man, Captain Frink, and: remembered the 
woman’s words—‘Ah, he is not here! I will find him 

yet !”—he doubted her coming again. 
With Mortimer and Winston, he more than half believed 
that she had found “him” at last. 
_ After breakfast the three went out on the street. 
_ It was at Mortimer’s suggestion. 


Dick was not very eager. 


He felt that he would be running considerable risk. 
He might meet some one who had seen him: before and 
knew him as a patriot spy. | 
- He would then have to fight for his life, for he would not 
‘tamely submit to capture. 
"There was no getting out of it, however. 
_» So-Dick made the best of it, and went along. 
+ To see him one would not have suspected that he was 
anxious regarding everything. 
He seemed utterly careless and care free, 


He kept a sharp lookout in all directions, and eyed each 


group of redcoats they approached with keen scrutiny, but 
‘this did not attract the attention of his companions. 
. _ “Where “is General Howe's headquarters?” asked Dick 
carelessly, as they walked along. | 
“His headquarters are around here always,” said Morti- 
| mer; “come along, and we’ll show you the place.” | 
They walked a couple of blocks, and then Dick’s com- 
| -panions pointed out the building in which General. Howe 
had his headquarters. 


\ They passed right by it, and as they came even with it, an 
English general came out upon the front stoop. / 
- Dick gave a slight start, and turned his head away, pre- 
“ending to be interested in something on the other side of the 
street. | Brn | 

The officer in question was General Howe himself. 

He had seen Dick several times. 
-’ The youth had once penetrated into the very room where 
_the general and his staff were holding a council of war. 


occasions. 


face. 





ear, and nudging him in the side. 








_ “There’s General Howe!” whispered aroretner in Dick’ 8 


| 


Dick: pretended not to understand, and did not Wook 
around. 
“Look around if you wish to see the commander-in-chief 
of our army,’’ whispered Mortimer. “ He’s standing on the 
stoop.” 
“Oh,” said Dick,’ 


He was careful not to turn his face clear around, so that 


1 ahd thetihe looked arsoed: 


it would be toward the general. 
General Howe glanced down at the three, and then called 
out: ‘ 
“Mortimer! Here, please!” 
Mortimer paused and saluting, advanced toward the 
steps. 
He ran up them and stood ‘in front of the eommander-in- 
chief. 


Dick and Winston had saluted, also, but they stood still, 


with the intention of waiting for their companion. 


Dick would have liked to have gone on, but did not dare 
suggest it. 

“What regiment do you belong to?” asked General Howe 
of Mortimer. 2 . 

Mortimer told him. 

“Isn’t that Captain Frink’s regiment?” was the. next 
question. an 

“Yes, your excellency,” replied Mortimer. . as 

“T wish to ask you a few aueshietian’ said the general. 
‘Come to my rooms.” 

“Yes, your excellency,’’ replied Mortimer, sad then he 
glanced toward Dick and Winston. 

General Howe noted the glance. 


& 


“Tell your friends to come along also,” he said. “They 
are members of your regiment, are they not?” 
“Yes, sir,’ and then Mortimer called out: 

“Come along, Winston and Barton.” 

Dick hardly knew what to do. 

He feared to enter the building. . | 

He could scarcely hope to be in the same room with the 
general and escape detection. %, | 

He held back. | 


“T think I'll walk up the street a ways,” he said, in a low 
voice. “I don’t care to enter the building. You go along.” 
The general and Mortimer were already turning to enter. 
“Oh, come along!” insisted Winston, and he caught Dick 


‘The general had seen him then, and on two or three other; by the arm and began pulling him aiong. 


Dick saw that he could not get out of entering without 


Dick feared he would be recognized if -the general saw his; either having trouble with Winston or arousing his sus- 


picions. 
Then the thought came to emt that it had been six 
‘months or more since General Howe had seen him. 








He would have forgotten how the young spy looked, to 
a certain extent, at least, in that time. 

Then, too, Dick was dressed in the uniform of a British 
soldier. 


The general would suppose him to be a redeoat, like the 
other two. : 

Thus he would not look at him closely. | 

Dick, too, looked somewhat different from what he had 
at that time. 

He made up his mind to risk it. 


There was a sort of dare-devil side to Dick’s nature. 


He enjoyed taking risks, if he had a reasonable chance to 


escape. ) 
Then, he might discover something of value by entering. 
So he decided to do so. 
“All right; Pll go along, Winston,” he said. 
They ran up the steps, and entered the bujlding. 
| General Howe and Mortimer were cee their way 
along the hall in front of them. 
, The two followed. 


Presently the general paused in front of a door. 

Opening it, he entered, followed by Mortimer. 

The latter looked hack, saw his companions, and motioned 
to them. | 

They entered, and Dick was very careful to have Winston 
enter first, he keeping behind his companion as much as 
possible. 


General Howe was at that moment too busily engaged 


with his thoughts and with the matter that had caused him: 


to conduct the three thither to take particular notice of 

them, however, and Dick was not in any danger of being 

recognized. 

_ “Be seated,” the general said, and the three sat down. 
Here again Dick exercised caution, and managed to get 
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At last he stopped questioning Mortimer, and intimated 
that he might go. | 

At the same instant the door opened and the orderly an- 
nounced : 
, “Captain Parks!” 

A cold chill went over Dick. 

Captain Parks was another officer who knew him, and 


* 7 


f 


knew him well. 
If the captain got a look at his face he was sure 2 to recog- 
nize Dick. | 
The youth realized this. , 
Dick kept his head, however. 


He was as cool in appearance as either Mortimer or Win- 
ston. 

And they, having*absolutely nothing to fear, were cool 
and unconcerned. 

‘TI should not have ventured in here,” the youth thought. 
“J will be captured before I get out, if Iam not careful.” 

“Come in, captain,” called General Howe, and the next 
instant the captain stepped through the doorway. se 

Of course his eyes were on the commander-in-chief. 

He might have seen the three young men, but not dis- 
tinctly. | ‘ 

He saluted the general. ; rego uR 

Dick seized upon the opportunity to walk qoietay but 
softly around, so as to bring both Mortimer and Winston 
between himself and the two ofiicers. Aa a: 

Luckily both were slightly taller than Dick, so he was 
fairly well hidden behind their forms. 

The three saluted and started to withdraw. 

Dick was in the lead, and he was careful to get his back 
toward the general and the captain. 


He half expected to be called out to by name by Captain 


partially behind Winston, and sat in such fashion that the| Parks, but the captain's attention was upon the general, and 


side of his face would be toward the commander-in-chief. 


Then General Howe began asking Mortimer questions 
regarding the matter of the death of Captain Frink. 

The strange affair had evidently impressed him not a 
little, and he wished to learn all he could regarding it. 

He inquired whether it was generally thought that’ the 
captain had been murdered, or whether he had committed 
suicide. 

Mortimer talked unreservedly, and as a matter of course, 


it being uppermost in his mind, he mentioned the “woman 


in black.” 


This was the first time that the general had heard of the| 


woman in black, and he asked a great number of questions 


regarding her. 


‘he remained in blissful ignorance of the fact that he was 
within a few feet of Dik Slater, the patriot boy spy.. 
The next instant the three were out in the hallway, int 
Dick had just drawn a long breath of relief, when the 
sharp voice of General Howe was heard to eall out: 
“Wait, Mortimer! 
Dick’s heart leaped into his throat. 
Had Captain Parks recognized him after all? 


~ 


One moment, please !” 


It would seem so! © 

Dick quickly decided to make a break for liberty. 
He would not be captured, if he could help it. 

He had been in many tight places before to-day. 
And had escaped. 

And he would do his best to escape again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRISONER. 


| _ But he did not have to make a break for liberty after all. 
~ Captain Parks had not recognized him. 

General Howe had suddenly bethought himself that he 
wished a message taken to the keeper,of the prison wherein 
the patriot prisoners were kept. 

He wished Mortimer to take the message. 

He was at the doorway,,and handed the note to Mortimer. 


_ “Kindly deliver that to the turnkey, at the jail—you}. 


know where it is; in the old City Hall Building—and 
oblige, Mr. Mortimer,” he said. . 

“Oertainly! Certainly, your excellency!” said Morti- 
mer. | 

He was well pleased to think that he was to be of use to 
his commander-in-chief. ' | 

He considered it an-honor to be deledted to do the gen- 
eral a favor. 

Dick drew another long breath of relief, and Winston 
slapped him on the shoulder, and said: 

“What's the matter, Barton? Does it overawe you to be 
in the presence of the commander-in-chief of the British 
. -army? You'll get over # in time—when you become used 
to. it, as are Mortimer and I!” 

He chuckled as he said this, and Mortimer imstghad 

“T’ll wager that that is the first time you were ever in 
the headquarters of the commander-in-chief!” laughed 
Dick. 

He felt good, now’that he had escaped the danger which 
had threatened. 

Both the redcoats laughed iodnaleedie. @ 

“You came very near hitting the nail on the head that 
time, Barton!” said Mortimer. | 

“That is the first time we have ever been in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief, excepting when we passed be- 
fore him in review,” said Winston. 

“I thought so!” said Dick. 

The youth was fast learning to like Mortimer and Win- 
ston. 

They were a couple of fine young fellows. 

They were jolly, good-natured, gentlemanly and accom- 
‘modating. 
“What a pity that such whole-souled fellows have to be 
considered as enemies!” he thought. ‘Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, we would be the best of friends.” 
They walked along the street, and were soon at Wall 
street. 
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The City Hall Building was here, and they went straight 
toward it. . 

The jailer met them at the front door. 

Mortimer handed him the note from the commander-in- 
chief. 

The jailer opened the note and read it. 

Then he thrust the note in his pocket and beckoned to the 
three. 

“Come along,” he said. 

“What is up?” exclaimed Mortimer, holding back; “you 
are not going to place us in jail!” 

The jailer laughed. 2 / 

“No; the note says you are to bring a prisoner to head- 
Didn’t you know that?” . | 


“No; we have no idea what was wanted,” replied Morti- 


quarters. 


mer. 

“Well, you know now; so come along.” 

The three followed the jailer unhesitatingly. 

Dick’s interest was at fever heat. . 

‘The men imprisoned in this building were all patriots. 

He wondered if he would see any whom he would know. 

How he wished that he might liberate the poor fellows. 

It would be impossible to do this, however. 

The jailer led the way along a long corridor, turned a 
corner, ascended a pair of stairs, and then made his way 
along another corridor, taille toa stop in frént of a 
door. | , | 

The young men had, of course, kept close at his heels. 

The man now produced a huge key, placed it in the 
lock, and unlocked the door, after which he threw the door 
open and entered. 

The youths followed, and as Dick’s eyes fell upon the face 
of the man imprisoned in this room, an exclamation of 
astonishment came very near escaping him. 

The man was Charles Lee!—the general who had been 
left in charge of seven thousand troops by’ Washington at 
North Castle, 


ordered time and again by the American commander-in- 


in the early winter, and who had been 


chief to come over into New Jersey, with the troops, and 
join the army under Washington, but who had refused to 
do so. 


Dick had been the bearer of several of these despatches 
from Washington to Lee, and knew the man well. 

Lee knew Dick well, also, and the youth wondered if he 
would arouse the suspicions of the jailer and Dick’s two 
companions by showing that he knew Dick. 

Lee had good control of his face, however. 

There was no doubt in Dick’s mind that Lee knew him, 
but he showed no signs of surprise or excitement. 
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“Good!” thought the youth; “I am safe! I feared ho! “] wonder if he would betray mé ?” the youth asked him- 


would betray me by words or look.” 


Lee looked at the jailer inquiringly. 

Dick was sure he looked slightly frightened, too. 
“What is wanted?” he asked, surlily. 

“You are wanted,” was the reply. 

“Who wants me?” in a startled tone. 


“The commander-in-chief.”’ 

“General Howe?” 

“Of course. We haven’t a new commander-in-chief that 
I know of.” 

““And—I am to go to headquarters ?”” 

“At once.” | 

“With——” 
Lee looked at Dick quickly. 
. There was a peculiar look in his eyes. 

A look that Dick could not understand—then. 

Months afterward, when it was known that Lee had 
proven himself a traitor, Dick remembered the look, and 


om. 


was sure he understood it. _ 
_ Lee had already begun intriguing and was trying to pur- 
chase his freedom by being a traitor to the patriot cause, 
and giving such information es he possessed, bogether with 


| advice, to the British general, Howe. 






And he was afraid Dick might find this out, and betray 
him to Washington when hé 
army. 


ould return to the patriot 


For Lee ea cued that Dick had in some manner man- 


| aged to get into the midst of the British, and that he was 


playing his old part of a spy. 


He made up his mind that, for his own safety, he would 


have to betray Dick to the British, and this would remove 


the danger to himself. 
He decided to act at once. 
“So I am to go to General Howe's ena with 


‘these men, am 1?” he remarked. 


a 


“You are,” was the jailer’s reply. 


~ “Very well,” he said; “but before I go I-wish to have a 
few words of conversation with you, in private.” 

The jailer returned to the three young men. 

“Step out into the hall,” he said. 

They obeyed. 

Dick’s mind was working rapidly. 

He did not like Lee. 

He was suspicious of the man. 

“T wonder what he can be up to?” thought the en 

He felt uneasy. 

Somehow he felt that he was to be the subject under: dis- 
cussion between the two. 
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“Surely not!” he decided. “Tt must be something else 
that he wished to talk to the jailer about.” 

So Dick dismissed his fears from his mind, 

Presently the jailer called them back in. 

Dick eyed him pretty closely. 

He thought that if Lee had told the man srepttioe about 
him the jailer could not help watching him with more or | 
less interest. | ; 4 
But the jailer did not seem to take any particular notice 
of him. 

“Their conversation was on some other topic,” the youth 
thought. ee 

“Take this man to headquarters at once,” the jailer sail ’ 
and Mortimer-and Winston each took hold of one of Lee’ Ss 
arms—his hands were bound together behind his back — 
and led him out of the room and along the hall. 

“See to it that he doesn’t escape!” said the jailer to Dick, 
and the youth nodded and ra 

“We'll look out for him, sir.’ 


They were soon out of the jail and were making their | 


7” 


way in the direction of General Howe’s headquarters. 

Dick was thinking rapidly as he went along. 

Things were becoming rather too complicated. 

He might get into trouble at any moment. i 

If he were to rey -enter the presence of General Howe and ; 
Captain Parks was still there, he would be recognized with-_ 
out a doubt. oa; | 

What should he do? | 

How he wished something would come up to prevent him. 
from having to go to headquarters. 

His wish was gratified. 

Just as they were about to cross a street a HEB UnORE: of 
soldiers came along. 

Mortimer and Winston, with the prisoner, hastened their 
steps and got across in front of the line of marching men, 
but Dick purposely lagged back enough so that he was cut. 
off from crossing. | 

Then he at once turned squarely to the right, and made 
his way down the street, alongside the body of men, but 
going in the opposite direction. 

“They won’t wait for me, and I will return to my room 
in the house where they are quartered,” the youth decided. 

He would make the explanation to Mortimer and Win-- 
ston that he knew he would not be needed, and that he had 
not deemed it necessary he should come on to headquarters 
after becoming separated from them. - 

“JT wonder what General Howe wished to have. Lee 
brought before him for?” Dick asked himself. “T would 
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ters with them.” 
Dick walked slowly down the street, waiting for the regi- 
ment to pass. | 
Finally it had passed and he walked across the street 

and turned north. | 

He had gone three or four blocks, when he suddenly 
aused, with an exclamation of pleasure. 

He stood in front of a house with which he was familiar. 
It was the home of a man named Sanderson. 
' Mr. Sanderson was a strong patriot. 

~At the same time he had succeeded in making the British 
hink he was loyal to the king. 

He had once given shelter to Dick and his friend, Bob 
stabrook, when they were hard pressed by redcoats, and 
ad also given them valuable information of the intentions 
of the enemy. 
Might he not do so again? . 
_ The thought came to Dick like-a flash, and he decided to 
d out. 
He ran up the steps and knocked on the door: 
It was some time before there was any response to his 
mocking, and then he heard footsteps in the hall. 


Then the door was opened ; only a few inches, however. 
A face appeared at the opening. 
Dick recognized it. 
It was the face of Mr. Sanderson, his friend. 
Mr. Sanderson recognized Dick, also. 
He opened the door quickly. 
“Come in!” he said. “I remember you! You are Dick 
later, the patriot spy !” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A REMARKABLE AFFAIR. 


“Yes, that is my name,” replied Dick, as he entered the 
use and shook hands with the old man. “TI was not (cer- 
in that you would remember me.” 

“T have a good memory for faces.” 

The old man led the way along the hall, and. conducted 
ck into the library. 

This was evidently Mr. Sanderson’s lounging room. 

“Sit down,” he invited, and Dick did so. 

r. Sanderson sat down, also, and looked at Dick with 
erest. 
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like to hear their conversation, but of course that would} “Well, how has the world used you since you were here?” 
have been an impossibility, even if I had gone to headquar- | he asked. ’ 


“Very well, indeed,” replied Dick. “And how has it 
been with you?” 

A cloud crossed the old man’s face, and Dick remem- 
bered the great sorrow which had been upon the old man 
when he was there, eight months before, 

The old man had a daughter named Gertrude. 

The daughter had received the attentions of Captain 
Frink, who was a great flirt, and the captain had taught the 
young woman to love him, and had then deserted her, as 
he had deserted many young women before her. 

The shock had crazed the poor girl, however, and when 
Dick and Bob were at the house, eight months before, her 
father had her confined in a room. 

It was a terrible, a heart-breaking affair, and Dick judged 
from the look on the old man’s face that the young woman 
was no better. 

He did not askyany questions, however. 

But suddenly a thought came to him: 

The “woman in black !” 

Could it be possible that the woman in black was Gert- 
rude Sanderson ? 

And then another, and even more startling thought; came 
to Dick: 

Could it be possible that Gertrude Sanderson was the 
woman in black, and that she had killed Captain Frink ? 

Could it be that, insane though she was, the young 
woman might have searched until she found Captain 
Frink, and then killed him. 

It was not impossible that this should be the case. 

But how had she entered the house in which the soldiers 
were quartered ? : 

That was a mystery, too; in fact, it was all very mys- 
terious, and Dick doubted whether it would ever be 
cleared up. . 

“Tf she hunted Captain Frink down, and killed him, he 
got only what he deserved,” thought Dick, and then he dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. 

The old man seemed to divine, intuitively, that thoughts 
of his afflicted daughter were in Dick’s mind, for he said: 

“You know about my daughter, and would perhaps wish 
She is still in—in—in the same 
She has thé 
freedom of the house, and comes and goes as she pleases, I 


to know how she is. now. 


condition, save that she is no longer violent. 


fear she will never recover the use of ” 





The old man paused and stared, open-mouthed. 
He was looking past Dick and over his shoulder. 
- He looked as though he had seen a ghost, he turned so’ 
suddenly pale. | 
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. Dick turned his head sad looked. . 


- Entering the room was a péagitital young woman, though eyes. 


pale, as though just up from a sick bed. « 

It was Gertrude Sanderson, and—there was. no Heat of 
Insanity in her eyes now! 

They were clear and bright, and the light of reason 
burned there, as was easy to be seen. 

It was this self-evident fact that had caused the great 
pallor to overspread the face of her father. 

He realized the great, glad fact, and the realization had 
been almost too much for, him. 

The young lady brushed her hand across her face, and 
looked at her father with a frightened, half horrified look. 

“Oh, father!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘T have had such a horrible 
dream!” — 

Instantly Dick divined the truth. 

The young woman had suddenly regained her reason, and 
imagined she had been asleep and dreaming. 

She must be allowed to think so, or the result might be 
bad. ie 

She must not be allowed to know she had been out of her 
- mind. 

Dick realized that Mr. Sanderson was all broken up, and 
was afraid he might say or do something which. would give 
the young woman a shock and cause her to return to her 
former condition. . 

Dick placed his hand on Mr, Sanderson’s knee, and said 
in a whisper: “Sh! control yourself! Leave everything 

to me!” and ‘then he roge and turned toward the young 
woman. 

“Ts it you, Miss Gertrude?” he said gently ; “you should 
not have risked the exertion of moving about until after the 
physician said you could do so with safety.” 

_ “Who are you? I don’t know you! I don’t know what 

you mean !” said Gertrude, staring at Dick in surprise, yet 
seeming favorably impressed by his frank and handsome 
face. “What does he mean, father ?” 

“T have been here for a long time, Miss Gertrude,” Dick 
said gently. 
while he has been taking care of you—or helping do so 

You have been very ill.” | | 
se he young woman brushed her hand across her forehead. 
“T_have—been— ill?” she asked. 


“Yes, with fever, Miss Gertrude; fever which robbed you! my mind.” “a 


of all knowledge of your surroundings Curing: the time that 
you were sick.” | 

Mr. Sanderson had the cue now, and he rose As his feet 
and stepping to his daughter’s side, slipped his arm around 
her waist, kissed her, and led her to a sofa at one side of the 
room, ao seating her thereon, took a seat beside her. . 
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There was the light of 4 great happiness in the old man’s 


Dick’s brain was busy. ; 
He was sure he knew what the young woman's % horrible 
dream” was. : 
She had a faint remembrance of hunting Captain Frink 
down and killing him, and now she thought she had been 
asleep for but a short time, and had had a horrible dream. 
She must be made to think it was the creation of her dis 
ordered brain, racked by the fever. — | 
If she were to repeat the “dream” to her father, he vi 
take into account the strange, tragic death of Captain 
Frink, suspect that his: daughter had done it, and the : 
suspicion would make him miserable. . 
“If the knowledge eure be kept from him he would be 
very happy. | 
Certainly, if Gertrude had killed Captain Frinkead 


Dick believed—then she was not responsible, and neithed 


4 


{ 


4 
she nor her father must ever know she pad done puch a 
He walked over and stood in front of the two. } 
Suddenly Gertrude shuddered and placed her hands over 
her face. 
“Oh, that horrible, oe ible dream !” she said. 
Dick looked at Mr. Sanderson significantly, and then 
¥ 
“Whatever you do don’t ever let her relate the supposed 
dream! It might throw her back into her former a ‘ 


Make her think of something else ; make her forget it, 


leaning over, w hispered i in his ear: 


3 


avoid the subject always !” ; , _ 
Mr. Sanderson nodded, and then Dick took: the girl’s / 
hands and gently pulled them ey, from in front of theix 


vy 


. 7 s 
Miss Gertrude,” he said} 


owner's face. 

“What you ‘think a dream, 
gently and convincingly, “is even not so much as that. It) 
was the creation of your disordered, fever-racked: brain, an¢ ; 
you should dismiss it entirely from your mind. Don’t t 
think of it. : 


covery from the fever all the slower.” e 


It will only worry you, and make your 


“That is a fact, Gertrude,” said her father ; “it is jst ag 
Mr. Slater says.” ’ 
“Perhaps it will be best,” the girl said; “but it will bee 4 
hard task; it,” with a shudder, “keeps intruding itself into 


Pech rs 
if you were to lie down and remain quiet you would | 
better off.” 

“Oh, no; I wish to remain here with father!” a 


“Tt will stop doing so presently,” said Dick. 


4 
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girl took one of her father’s hands in hers, and held i 
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r “Very well,” said Dick; “but I hope you will excuse us 
for just a few moments? I he to speak to your father.” 
“Certainly.” 
| Dick and Mr, Sanderson went out into the hall. 
“Of course, you have heard of the suicide of Captain 
Prink ?” asked Dick. 
| Mr. Sanderson looked surprised, and his face hardened 
ns he heard the name of the man who had caused his 
laughter—and himself, through her—so much tfouble. 
“Yes, I heard of the occurrence soon after it happened. 
But why do you speak of it?” 
| “For this reason: To warn you not to let your daughter 
mow of it,” said Dick earnestly. ‘The knowledge might 
hrow her back into her former state. Keep the knowledge 
f his fate a secret from\her always, if you possibly can !”’. 
_“T guess you are right about that,” aired Mr, Sander- 
on. 


“T shall do as you say.” 
“Good !? sajtl Dick, “and now can you give me any in 
Ernation of the intentions of the British ?” 

| “I am sorry to say that I cannot, Dick,” was the ea 
‘I have not been in very good standing with the British 
pt several months past. They have not bothered me, but I 
mow I have been: watched more or less.” 

“Well, apen T will se going. 


J me manner. 


- ® . . 
| inust learn something in 


















a ‘Will you see Gertrude before you go?” 

“ Wa; she thinks [ am in your employ, so I must leave 
thot seeing her—you understand; so as not to arouse 
suspicions. e | 

«] see; well, I would be pleased to have you remain with 
for a week, but’ I know that duty calls you, so will not 
L.. 

sist on your staying a moment longer than you wish to 
ay. 9 

“Thank you; I must be going.” 

‘Then, after expressing the hope that Gertrude would re- 
in the full possession of her mental faculties permanently, 
ick shook hands with Mr. 
ture, 


Sanderson, and took his de- 


“What a wonderfully strange affair!” thought ‘Dick, 
Vell, I hope that everything will work out right, and that 
r. Sanderson and his daughter may yet see many years of 
ppiness.” | 

Dick was a noble-hearted youth, and the suffering a 
aled strongly to him. 


And Mr. Sanderson was his friend, and. had been very 


was in the city on a spying expedition. 
Dick made his way to the house in which the regiment 
vrtimer and Winston belonged to was quartered, and 
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went upstairs with as great an air of sang froid as though 
he had been quartered there for months. 

He knew that the uniform which he wore made this safe 
for him. | | 

The majority of the members of a,;regiment were 
strangers to each other. They divided up into little cliques 
and made no effort to know a great number. 

Dick had been in his room an hour, when he heard foot- 
steps coming along the hall. me 
“There come Mortimer and Winston now,” thought Dick. 

He came very near stepping out into the hall and address- 
ing them as they approached, but refrained. 

He was glad a few moments later that he had done so. 

The two young men advanced along the hall to Prete 
room and, opening the door, entered. 


The partition between the two rooms was not very thick 


and Dick could hear what they were saying with perfect 
distinctness. 


The very first words he heard struck a chill to his heart. 


“Say, old man, who would have thought that Barton was, 


a rebel spy ! , He is a bold one, isn’t he!” 


. e 

/ 
These idee the words, in Mortimer’s voice. , s 
“Great guns! They’ve found it out!” thought Dick. “TI- 


wontler how they discovered it?” he asked himself, ' 
“You are right, Mortimer,” was the reply to Mortimer’s 
remark, in Winston’s voice. “I was never so surprised in 
my life!” ‘sh 
“Nor I. I can hardly believe it, even yet!” : 
“They say he is in reality Dick Slater, a well-known 
rebel spy. I’ve heard of him, hayen’t you, Mortimer ?” 
“Oh, yes, P’ve heard of him. 


They say he is the most . 


ee 


ete 


daring and dangerous spy in the whole rebel army, and I» 
am inclined to believe it, now that we have seen what he is. 


capable of doing.” 

“That's right. We were nicely bd keti in by the young 
fellow. Say, he was pumping us last night, old man, and 
we didn’t know it.” 

“T guess he was. 
the time.” 

“So did I; or I[ ascribed it to a very natural curiosity he 
would have if he was thinking of joining the British army.” 

“Say, that’s the best joke of all! Talk of him joining 
the British army! But, say, old man, I’m hanged if I 
How was it with you?” 
“T did, too. If he wasn’t a rebel he’d be all right.” 


“So'he would. Well, I guess I will go in the other room 


nd to him and had rendered him aid, months before, when| and take a look through the pockets of that suit of his. - 


There might be something of importance found—something 
that General Howe would like to become possessed of.” 
os Letters, despatches or something like that, eh? I don’t 


‘I thought it was mere idle curiosity at 
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_ beso careless as all that.” 
“T think so myself; however, it will be an easy matter to 
look.” | 
“Great guns! Mortimer is coming in here!” thought 
Dick, leaping to his feet and looking around the room. 
“What shall I do?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SOME VALUABLE INFORMATION, 


The youth did not wish to be discovered. 

He wished it for two reasons. 

~ .One was that he did not wish to run any chances of being 
captured. 


. The other was that he did not wish to have to inflict in- 
“jury upon the two young redcoats who had been so kind to 
bine? ( 
He had learned in the brief time he had beén with them 
to like them, and he Wald feel badly if he should be forced 
| fo wound either of then. © 


~ He could not tamely submit to capture. 

That was out of the question. | 

If they entered the room and found him there, and de- 
manded his surrender, he would have to fight. 

So Dick decided that he would not let himself be found 
there if he could help it. 


He looked around the room. 

His eyes rested on the bed. - 

He might crawl under it. 

But it would not be a desirable place of hiding. 

They would be likely to see him there. 

No, he must find a better place. 

Another glance and his eyes fell upon the door leading 
to a small closet at one side. 


This would at least be better than no hiding place at all.| ] am all right now.” 


The two young soldiers would be in the room in a few | 
moments. 
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The trap door was open, or he would not hare discoveret 
its existence so promptly. 
An opening leading downward was revealed. 
At the side, and disappearing from sight down the shaft | 
was a small iron ladder. * : 
‘In an instant Dick understood how the “woman in black’ 
had appeared and disappeared so mysteriously. | ee 
She had known and had made use of this secret shaft 
and ladder. “} 
Dick had no doubt that the ladder extended clear dowr 1 
into the basement. | ! 
He felt that the means of escape lay before him. 
He would have to hurry, however. 4 
The sound of the footsteps of Mortimer and Winston out 
in the hall warned him that delay of so much as a few 
seconds would prove fatal to his chances of escape. re 
He leaped through the opening, into the closet, and 
pulled the door shut. 
Then he quickly, but careftilly, made his” way down the 
ladder, till his head was below the trap door opening, and 
then he reached up and closed the door. 
As he did so the closet door came open. | 
Mortimer and Winston had opened it to see if any of 
Dick’s clothing was in there, and had Dick been a moment 
later in. closing the trap door its existence would have been n 
discovered. e 4 
As it was, Mortimer’s eyes were directed toward the wall 
of the closet at the point where clothing would naturally be 
hanging, and he did not see the trap door move. | 
Had he been looking downward he must co hay e 
seen it. 
Dick made his way wes down the ladder, 3 
He was in utter darkness, and et.) not see, so had to be 
careful. ; 
It would have been awkward to have suddenly come to 
the end of the ladder and taken a tumble. j 
Of course Dick did not much fedr anything of this kind 
But it was a good plan always to be careful and go slow. 
“That was a close shave!” he thought. “Well, I think 


Dick continued on down the ladder, and when he had 
gone a distance of, he judged, twenty-five to thirty feet, ™ 


If he escaped detection, even for a few minutes, he would} heard voices. 


have to act quickly. 


Dick tiptoed across the room, qeey and noiselessly. 
He opened the door. 


What he saw within the little closet nearly caused him to| being said in the room. 


utter an exclamation aloud. : 


At one end of the little closet was a trap door about two! 
Yeet square. 


at 


The voices seemed to be close by, and the youth wate 
that the shaft tn which he was was separated from a roor | 
by a partition which made it possible to hear what was 







The words Dick heard pone arrested his attention at 
once. 
They were: 



































Jersey and capture Philadelphia, the rebel capital ?” 
_ “Yes,” replied another voice ;! “that is the plan.” 


as we have, I should think we should be able to do this.” 
- “JT think so.” 


are unwittingly 

wanting Ve 
“How soon will the commander-in-chief move on Phila- 

delphia ?” 

| “Oh, I don’t know; the first of the month, I think.” 

_ “Well, the capture of the rebel capital ought to put a 

finishing touch to the hopes of the rebels, don’t you think ?” 

_ “I think so.” 


plans of General Howe in detail. 

Dick stood there, holding onto the rungs of the ladder, 
nd taking i in everything that was said, and making mental 
Nn notes of it. 

_ Tt was a rare stroke of good fortune, he thought. 

| All he would have to do now was to be careful and make 
his escape from the city, and. get back to Morristown 
eights with the information. 

- Then the commander-in-chief would know what to do. 

| Then, presently the conversation of the two changed to 


hight, however, he remained where he was. 
Then presently the conversation turned upon himself. 
‘Did you hear the latest news?” asked one. 
“T don’t know. To what do you refer?” from the other. 
“To the matter of the rebel spy being in the city—a 
‘outh named Slater. I heard-about it as I came in, a few 
ninutes ago.” 
“J hadn’t heard about it,” from the other. 
Tt is quite an interesting story,” the other went on, “and 
: | It is said 
nat he rode across the ferry from Paulus Hook yesterday 
vening on a boat that carried fifteen to twenty of our 
bidiers. 


- Shows what a daring chap the young man is. 


He got into a difficulty with one of the soldiers— 
at quarrelsome fellow Larkins, by the way, and after 
hocking Larkins down, the young rebel spy finished by 
hrowing him into the river. On learning that Larkins 
buld not swim, young Slater leaped into the river and went 
his rescue, and succeeded in saving Larkins from drown- 
ig! What do you think of that?” 

“He must be a rather good-hearted, 
low, T should say.” 


chivalrous sort of 


“He surely is! Well, he came on across, and came here 
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| “Well, it is a bold one; still, with such a superior force 


“A couple of British officers!” thought Dick, “and they, 


giving me the very information I have been | 


The two conversed for several minutes, and told the! venture back into the presence of the eommander-in-chief 


ntention of tr ving to escape from the house and city before | 
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__ “So that is General Howe’s plan, is it ?—to go across New| to this very house, on invitation from a couple of the men— 


young Mortimer and Winston—and stayed here all night!” 


“That was rather a bold proceeding, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, but quite in line with his way of doing. He even 
made Mortimer and Winston think that he contemplated 
joining the army !” 

‘He is a brainy fellow, as well as a bold one!” 

“Oh, yes; there are few smarter fellows to be found any- 
“where.” | 

“T should say so!” 

“He even penetrated into the very presence of General 
Howe this morning, and then went from there to the jail 
in company with Mortimer and Winston and the three 
started back to headquarters with the prisoner, General Lee. - 
Doubtless the young fellow thought it would not be safe to” 


a second time; at any rate, he managed to become separated 
from the others, and that was the - st that was seen of him. 
He is in the city somewhere, but where no one knows, 
Searching parties are out and everybody is on the lookout 
for him, but I would be willing to wager a good sum that 
they do not capture the young fellow!” 

“They will not, if I can help it, my friend!” thought 
Dick, with a grim smile. “Well, I have learned a great 
deal in the short time I have been here! I am much obliged 


| to you, I am sure!” 
vaptain Frink, and his mysterious death. As Dick had no| 


Dick had learned that the soldiers were on the lookout: 
for him, and he felt that it would be unsafe to venture out 
in the daytime. 

“T must remain indoors till nightfall, and then try to slip 
out and away without being seen and recognized,” he 
thought: | 

The two men on the other side of the wall now began 
talking on other topics of no interest to Dick, and he began 
making his way on down the ladder. , 

He was growing tired hanging there like a nee spider 
on a web. ’ 

He went down quite a ways, and finally came to the 
bottom. , 

He was, as he had expeeted he would be when he reached 
the bottom, in a basement. | | | 

He was in a small room, however, and when he tried the 
door he found it locked. ; 

“That is bad!” he thought. “I wonder how ‘she’ got 
into and out of this room 2” | 

Then a thought struck him: 

“Doubtless she has the key to the lock on the door,” he 
murmured. | 


iN 
‘There was one small window in the room—a sort of 
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{ransom that turned on iron “ pegs” fitted ing the ends, 
and these pegs fitted into holes in the casement. - 

“If L could get that transom loose I could crawl through 
there’ and escape, as soon.as it becomes dark,” thought Dick, 
and he seized hold of the transom and gave it a shake. 

It rattled considerably. 

“Tt is quite loose,” the youth thought. “I half believe 
I can break it away from its fastenings.” 

The window was on the side of the house toward the back- 
yard. 

This suited Dick. 

“If it was the front I would have hard work getting out 
* he said to himself; ‘*but 


and away without being seen, 
this way Ll can make it, all right.” 

Dick disliked the prospect of having to remain in the 
little basement room all the rest of the das‘, but “it was 
necessary if he was to take personal safety into considera- 
_ tion, and he made up his mind to endure it as philosophical- 
Sly as possible. 

This he did. 

Noontime came; then the hours of the afternoon rolled 
slowly away. | 

Dick was hungry, but he had to endure’ the pangs of 
hunger. as. best: he could; there was ‘no chance of getting 
anything to Bat. 

The sun went down at last, and then ie dusk came on. 

It was almost time for Dick to get to work. 

He waited, however. 


He wished it to get as dark as it would be before be- | 


ginning work. 
He did not wish to be discovered while at work. ; 
‘That would result in his being: captured like a rat in a 
trap. 
As soon as it was fully dark he began work. 
> He was very strong, and by jerking and pulling at the 
transom he hoped to be able to get it loose. 
He found this was going to be a pretty difficult task. 
He worked away, however, and presently realized that he 
was getting the transom loosened up, and after nearly an 
hour of hard labor, he succeeded* in wrenching it entirely 
out. © bs 
A low exclamation of satisfaction escaped him. 


“Good!” he murmured; “now I’ll get out of here in a 


jiffy 1” 

There was a box in one corner of the little room. 

Dick was well aware of its presence there, tor he had 
sat upon it nearly the whole day. | 

He placed this box, immediately beneath the window and 
stepped up on top of it. | 


This brought him up high nes so that he could work 
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| “Well, we'll see about that! 
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his way through the window, and he did so as aici 

possibly. ( 
He rose to his feet. i | 
“Now, to get my horse!” he murmured. “He is in a 


stable in this backyard somewhere. I'll find him and then 


get away from here in a hurry!” 

“You will, eh?” cried a triumphant voice in Dick’s_ear. 

I don’t think you will get 

away in such a hurry as you think for, my bold young ii 

low !” | 
And then Dick felt himself ae from both sides at 


once ! 


CHAPTER IX. \ 


A LIVELY CHASE. 4 
ee 
But he was not disposed to yield to capture without “a 


struggle. 4 
| 






Dick was taken by surprise. 


It would be bad if he should be made a prisoner. 
He srestiie be placed in the om he had visited that morh- 
ing. a : 
From what he had seen of the jail it was a strong 
building. Te ‘a é 
Escape from it would be the next thing to impossible. _ 
If he was captured the chances were a’hundred to one that 
he would not get to take the information which he had 
acquired to the commander-in-chief. a 

So he must not let himself be captured. 

Thoughts similar to those outlined above flashed caro 
Dick’s mind like the lightning’s flash, as he felt the hands 
gripping his shoulders, and heard the triumphant voice in 
his ear. 9 a 

The next instant he began a fight for liberty. ie 

The thought came to him that there were but two of tt 
fellows. 

And he had outdone two men in fair and open conibal 
on more than one occasion. 

He might be able to do it again. 

It would not be necessary to overcome the two. 

It would be only necessary to keep them from overcom- 
ing him. 

‘Then, by breaking away from fee and running, he 
might be able to make his escape. 

He would try hard to accomplish this. 
. Dick gave a powerful, wrenching twist, and very nearly 
got loose from the two the first Seiya: 
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again, however. 
/ 

: 


“No you don’t!” growled one; “we've sot you and you 
might as well give up!” 
 Dick’s answer was a blow fair in the fellow’s face. 
| ‘The blow was a severe one. 

It was also unexpected. 

The man gave utterance to a cry of pain and rage, and 
unconsciously let go of Dick’s shoulder. ° 
~ Quick as a flash Dick give a quick, wrenching twist, and 
at the same time tripped the other fellow. 
The redcoat went down. 


; 
* 
_ He hung to Dick’s arm, however; and Dale the youth 
down with him. 

























Quick as a flash Dick dealt the fellow a severe pon in the 
face. 


_ As had been the case with the other fellow, the shock 
and pain from the blow caused this fellow to let go his 
hold on Dick’s arm. 

| Dick leaped to his feet. 

i. As he turned, he was confronted by the first man whom 
he had floored: 


~ “You would, would you?” the fellow cried; “take that, 


| nd.see how you like it.” | 
| He struck out at Dick as he spoke. 

| His words was sufficient warning for the youth. 
He leaped to one side and avoided the blow. 


P'Then he dealt the fellow a blow on the jaw. 

| The*blow floored the man a second time. 

. With an exclamation of satisfaction Dick leaped away. 

| He made for the al ley at the rear of the backyard. 

| The second redcoat whom .Dick had struck had now 


icrambled to his feet, and he cried: “Halt! or I will fire!” 


Dick did not halt. 
- Nor did he vouchsafe an answer. 
_ He kept on running. 
| Crack! 
- The redcoat had fired.’ 

He had fired to kill, too. fj 
, At least so Dick believed, for the bullet had grazed the 
ide of the youth’s head. 
“Halt, I say !” 
This order was ignored by Dick, as the other had been, 
nd then, crack! went the second pistol of the redeoat. 
hDick heard the sing of the bullet, but it had not hit him. 
» he did not care for the singing. 
“That fellow is a pretty good shot !” pore Dick. 
lad he has no more pistols!” 


“ V’m 


‘The other redcoat had regained his feet by this time, and » 


They uttered oaths, and managed to get rer holds. he fired both his pistols at Dick in quick succession, but 


the bullets went wild. 

“He’s not as good a shot as the, “ottise fellow,” thought 
Dick. 
and that’s a comfort !” 


“Well, they can’t fire upon me any more at present 


The two redcoats leaped after Dick, however, and shouted 
for him to “Stop! Stop!” 

This was the one thing ofall others which Dick did not 
care to do, however. 

He kept right on running, and as he reached the back- 
yard fence he brought all his strength and agility into 
play, and cleared the fence at a bound. 

He had not slackened his speed a particle. 

Then he darted up the alley like a streak. 

The redcoats were not such athletes. 

They were unable to clear the fence at a bound, ag the 
fugitive had done: Ki 
They had to come almost to a stop and climb over. sai 
fence, | 

This gave Dick quite a nice lead. 

He was already almost to the street, and by the time 
his pursuers had got under. way, running once more, he 
reached the street and darted around the wraee: 

As he did so he collided with a man in British uniform 
and knocked him headlong to the pavement. 

, The man set up a lusty shouting, interspersed with oaths, 
and began scrambling up. 

A fleeting glance at the man’s face had told Dick that 
the man was Captain Parks, an officer who knew him, and 
who had tried on more than one occasion to capture him, 

“Score one for me, Captain Parks!” thought Dick. 

He did not let this encounter delay him. 

He was away again up the street like the wind. 

Seeing a number of redcoats coming down the street to- 
ward him, Dick left the sidewalk and ran diagonally across 
the street toward the next street which crossed this one at 
right angles. Ke y | 

The two pursuing redcoats emerged from the alley just 
as Captain Parks had scrambled to his feet and was re- 
adjusting his hat, which had fallen off when he went down. 

“Who was that fellow?” asked the worthy captain, in an 
angry voice. 

“That was Dick Slater, the rebel spy!” one of the red- 
coats replied, and they rushed onward in pursuit. 

“What!” almost shrieked the captain ; “twenty pounds to 
the man who captures the young scoundrel !”” 

The offer of twenty pounds for the capture of Dick 
seemed to stimulate the two ay but they could not 
gain on Dick. | 

He was very fleet of foot. 
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Then the two saw the soldiers coming down the straét, 
and yelled to them. 

“Stop that fellow!” they cried; “head him off. Don’t 
let him get away! He is Dick Slater, the rebel spy !” 


This woke the soldiers up instantly. 

They left the sidewalk and ran slantingly across, in an 
effort to head Dick off before he could enter the side street. 

But they could not do it. 

Dick was making great speed. 

And he was nearer the entrance than they were. 

He reached the street twenty yards in advance of them. 
He darted down the street and had them directly behind 

Dick was sure he could outrun the redcoats. 

But just.then he heard the excited voices of the two with 
whom he had had his hand-to-hand encounter. 
“Don’t let the spy 
escape! If you can’t catch him, kill him!” 

“Now for trouble!” thought Dick. 
more of those fellows, and it’ll be a volley when it comes.” 


“Fire on him!” they shrieked. 


“There’s a dozen or 


It was likely to come at any moment. 

Soldiers as a rule are not slow to use their firearms. 

The use of said firearms is their trade, and they like to 
keep in practice as much as possible. 

These fellows had been mee up in New York all 
winter. 

They had had few, if any, opportunities to do any shoot- 
ing. 


So they welcomed this opportunity, and decided to take | 


advantage of it. 

Realizing that the redcoats would fire very soon, Dick 
exerted himself to the utmost. 

He expected to hear the crack of the pistols and the 
whistle of the bullets at every leap he made, but he reached 
the next street, and still there had come no shots. 


‘With a feeling of relief, Dick turned sharply to the left, 
leaping around the corner of the building at the corner 
of the street. 

At the same instant there came the sound of pistol shots. 

The redcoats had fired. 

Just a trifle too late, however. 

But just at the right time*to suit Dick. 

The youth knew the direction to the ferry, and he was 
making his way in that eee as nearly as he was able 
to do so. 

“T think I shall be able to make it all right,” he thought. 
“The trouble will be to get across the river—or, rather, to 
get started before the redcoats can get there.” 

This would be the difficult part, sure enough. 





| startling the ferryman. 


I men in a low tone, “drop flat upon the deck of the boat ai 
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He would. tive to deceive the ferryman into taking bm 
across. 

If the redcoats oat howe before the boat left the shore 
Dick would not be able to get across at all. \ . 

He would have to try escaping by running through then 1 
streets again. j 
Dick realized this, and he ran as he had never run before. 
He soon*reached the ferry. | 


The ferryman was at his post. 5 ae na 
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Dick came running down and lennon aboard ‘the e boat, 


“Quick!” cried Dick. “General Howe is sick! 


the bearer of a message to an officer at Paulus Hook! Ste 


Low 


I must be across the river at th a 
a a 
earliest possible moment !” | a ¢ 


the boat immediately ! 


Dick’s manner was so hurried and eager, and yet 80, d le 
cided and his tone:so authoritative that the ferryman leap ed. 
a 


: “a 


to obey without a word. 7 cer 
He cast off, hd soon the boat was moving away from ie 
the shore. 7 4 4 
The boat had scarcely left the shore, however, before the. 
redcoats came into view, running with all their might. i. , 
-“Stop !” they almost shrieked; “stop that boat! Don’t 
take that fellow across the river! He’ is the rebel spy, Dick 
Slater! Stop!” a 
The ferryman and his assistant would have stopped the . 
boat, but Dick whipped out a pair of pistols. and covel ed 
them. “e 
“Go ahead '” he eried, in a firm, hia voi 4 
“Don’t you dare stop, for if you do, I'll shoot you dead i in| 
your tracks! I am Dick Slater, as he says, and I am dose 
perate! Keep the boat moving if you value your lives!” | 4 
Evidently the men valued their lives, for they kept the 
boat moving, as Dick had ordered, and it drew gradual | 
and steadily away from the shore, much to Dick’s er 
tion. | ‘ ‘a 
He was afraid, however, that the redcoats, furious at | his | 
getting away from them, would fire another volley, and in, 
this he was correct. 
When they reached the edge of the river the ferry boat q 
was fifty yards out in the river. @ 
“Fire a volley!” cried one; “fire! kill the spy!” ‘ 
“You'll kill your friends, if you do!” called Dick, but the. 
British soldiers did not seem to care particulan'y.3 if hen 
did do so. 4 
“Serve them right for not stopping nid we ordenedil 
them to do so!” was the reply, and the ferryman and his, 
assistant gave utterance to groans of fear. | 
“When you hear him say ‘fire!’” said Dick to the we 
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Tull length. It will be only one chance in a hundred if they 
hit you then !” 

Just then the word “Fire!’ was heard from the shore, 
and Dick and the two ferrymen threw themselves at full 
Jength on the bottom of the boat. 

The bullets whistled above them, but neither of the three 

/ were hit. 

: i “They have no more shots,” said Dick, leaping to his 
feet. “They fired at me onc before. 
vorki? ** | 

‘| The two clambered, slowly and unwillingly, to their feet 
: ind went to work again. ‘ 
4 “T think I am safe now!” thought Dick, but as he 
Blanced back, he saw that he was not yet safe. 

_ There was a rowboat at the wharf, and several of the red- 
e oats had leaped in, and it was their evident intention to 
‘pursue the ferryboat and overtake it, if possible. 

1 “If they can row to do any good they will be able to 
Wvertake us!” thought Dick. “I wish that old ah had 
2en at the bottom of the river !”” 

Bloor, it was not at the bottom of the river, and he 
would have to make the best of the situation. 

? _ “They will not board us if they do overtake us!” thought 
Dick, with a grim look on his face, and a compression of 
‘Fis lips. “I will shoot the first man that attempts to set 
00 Gn the ferrybdat’s deck.” 

) There was one danger Dick would have to look out for, 
Rimever, and that was that of being shot in the back by 
"i e redcoats in the rowboat. 


Now, up and get to 


















~ Only two were rowing. | 

The other two—there were foar—could, and without a 
doubt, would reload their pistols; then when they came up 
Klose behind the ferryboat, they could, unless Dick sur- 
rendered, shoot him. 

_ It was necessary that he should keep an eye on the two 
ferrymen, and it was difficult to watch them and the pur- 
buing redcoats at the same time. 

2 Dick glanced back every few seconds, and saw that the 
boat had left the shore and was coming after the ferryboat 
at a very fair rate of speed. 

Dick kept watch of them, and as they drew nearer and 
nearer he began figuring on how to defeat their objeet of 
making-him a prisoner. 

He walked“to where the two ferrymen were standing. 

“Have you pistols? ?” he asked sternly. 

- Both answered in the affirmative. 

They would have been glad to have lied about it, but 
something in the stern tones and looks of the youth forced 
them to tell the truth. 


| “Lay the weapons on the deck!” the youth ordered. 
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The 1 men obeyed. 

“Now get to work again, and oe this boat across the 
river in the quickest possible time!” was Dick’s next order, 
and the men returned to their work. 

Dick gathered up the four pistols which the men had 
laid on the deck, and walked back to the stern of the boat. 

“Now, I think I can hold them in check!” Dick mur- 
mured grimly. “TI’ll do so, even if I have to shoot to kill! 
They would kill me if they could, and found they could 
not capture me.” 

It was night time, of course, but the moon was up, and as 
it was a clear night, it was possible to see half way across the 
river with reasonable distinctness. 

Dick could see the boat and the redcoats in it quite dis- 
tinctly, as they were not to exceed seventy-five yards behind 
the ferryboat. 

The small boat was gaining quite rapidly, too, and Dick 
felt that it would overtake the ferryboat while yet it was a 
quarter of a mile from the shore. 

In this he was right, for it farned out as he figured it 
would. 

The rowboat came closer and closer, and at last it was 
within twenty feet of the ferryboat. 

“Back water!” then cried Dick, leveling his pistols ; 
“back water or I will shoot you dead! I have six pistols 
here and [ will agree to kill the four of you out of six shots! 
Back water if you value your lives!” _ 


~ 
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“We can shoot, too!” retorted one of the redcoats who sat 
in the stern, with a couple of pistols in his hands. 


“Not very straight, from out that rocking rowboat,” re- 
plied Dick coolly. “This boat is steady, and I can kill at 
Take your choice—back water or die and 
choose quickly !” ? 

The two men in the stern, holding weapons in their 
hands, might have braved it out, and held their ‘own, but 
the two at the oars, being closer to Dick, and with their 
backs toward him, did not fancy the situation, and they 
took the matter into their own hands, and back water 
energetically. 

“Now stay away!” ordered Dick; “you take your lives 
in your hands if you comeeafter us again !” 

Dick had the redcoats thoroughly overawed, and ae did 
not renew rowing. 


every shot. 
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Their boat fell back quite rapidly. 


“TI believe I shall escape them after all!” thought the} at Morristown Heights before midnight !” 


youth, ‘Well, I hope 1 may be able to do so!” 

A few minutes later the ferryboat reached the landing 
place. 

The rowboat was a hundred yards out in the river, 

Dick threw a piece of silver on the floor as he stepped 
ashore. 

‘“'To pay you for bringing me across,” he said. 


— 


“But our weapons,” said the - ferryman; “you have our 
_ pistols.” 

“And intend to keep them. Ferrymen have no business 
having pistols. You are workingmen, not soldiers.” 

The ferrymen growled out something, but Dick merely 
laughed, | 

“Good-bye!” he cried; ‘give my regards to the gentle- 
men in the boat yonder.” | 

Then Dick hastened away. ; 

He was not yet out of danger, 

He was still within the British lines, as it were, there be- 
ing a garrison at Paulus Hook. 

Dick was figuring on, the best course to pursue in iiulthe 
his escape as he ran. 

He did not wish to start across the country afoot. 

» It was twenty miles to Morristown Heights. 

That would be a long walk. 

If he could get possession of a horse it would make this 
trip much quicker and easier. 

Dick knew where to go. 

He ran right to the quarters of the British soldiers. 

“Quick !” he said to the astonished guard ; “I am straight 
from General Howe and have important despatches for the 
officer in command at New Brunswick. I &m to. have a 
Where will I find one?” — 


The excited manner of Dick and the energetic, 


. horse! 
de- 
termined manner in which he spoke had. its effect on the 
soldier. He became excited also, and without stopping to 
think how irregular a proceeding it was, he directed Dick 
to the place where the horses were. 

Dick rushed to the place, ordered a hostler to bridle and 
saddle a horse for him. in double-quick time, and it was 


_ done. ae 


Then Dick leaped into the saddle, and galloped | aways jist | 


as a score of panting redcoats came running up. , 
“That’s him. That’s Dick Slater, the spy! 
Shoot him !” was the cry. 


Step him! 


“Stop me now—if you can!” cried Dick defigntly anil 


triumphantly, and he rode off at a gallop. 
Crack !—crack !—erack | went the pistols, but Dick was 
not hit by any of,the bullets. : 


the commander-in-chief, and I want to hear. the story. of 


| “So you are back in safety, my boy?” he remarked. 
“*Did you get hold of any important information, Dick ?” 
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“Safe!” he murmured. “I am n all right now, and will b ne 
Dick rode at a gallop. 
He was feeling extremely good. ] 
He could have sung, but had other matters to occupy nis 
mind with. ; 
He was thinking of how glad the commander-in-chiet 
would be to become possessed of the information ad 
had secured in the city. e | 
It was a pleasant night and the ride to Moray to wn 
Heights was a pleasant one. | a 
Dick reached his destination, as he had figured o on do= 


ai 
vale 


ing, at about the midnight hour. 

As there was no hurry, he decide not to bother the a 
man>r-in-chief that night, 

It would do as well to wait till morning. _ 

The members of his company of * Liberty Boys” were : 
sound asleep, of course, and Dick slipped in and went to his 
cot and lay down without having awakened one of: them. | 
He was awakened next morning by re a blow on hi i ! 
chest, | i" 

Then, as he opened his eyes, they fell on his friend, Bob 
Estabrook, who had just discovered. his presence: in ‘the 
quarters. me Yee. 
When did vou g 


“Hello, Dick, you old rascal, you! 
back, anyway ?” he cried. jos = “ j 


“About midnight, Bob,” replied Dick, rubbing his eres 
and sitting up. | ee 
“Midnight, eh? Why didn’t you wake a fellow up?” | | 
“What was the use? I knew you would see me in the 
morning, Bob.” P ia 
“Yes, but now you'll have to spend all the forenoon with 


your adventures in New York.” ot ae : ig 
Bob. 
breakfast, and go and report to the commander-in-chief.” ‘ 


“That reminds me, T must hurry and ‘get my 


Dick had thrown himself down without undressing, ¢ and 
all he had to do was to make his toilet, } a3 es a 
This he did, talking to Bob as he did so, and when hi 
had finished they went to the messroom, Bob having: alrea dy 
made his toilet, 
‘Tigey ate breakfast, and then Dick made his way to head 
quarters. 
The comménder-in-chief had breakfasted, and whee Dick 


etitered the room, he greeted the youth warmly. 


“T did, your excellency !” replied Dick. 
“Good! Of what does it consist ?” 


Dick went ahead then and told General Washington 
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what the plans of the British were, as he had heard them]. 


stated by the two officers. 

The commander-in-chief listened with interest. 

_ His eyes shone eagerly, and when Dick had finished he 
said : . ‘ | : 

“This is indeed important information! Now, I shall 
know just what to do. 
ingly well !” 

“T am glad to hear ‘you say so, sir!”’ said Dik, 

After some further conversation, the commander-in-chief 
asking Dick questions, Dick was told that he might return 
to his quarters. 
| He saluted and withdrew. 

The commander-in-chief called a council of war im- 

Rnediately. 

+ He laid the plans of the British before the members of 
his staff, and then they discussed the situation. 
_ The council of war lasted till nearly noon. 


You have done well, Dick—exceed- 


_ It proved to be the unanimous opinion of all the members 
of the staff, the commander-in-chief included, that the 
proper move to make in order to enable them to checkmate 

the British was to move down and take possession of Mid- 
dlebrook, which was only ten, miles from New Brunswick. 

The British could not pass here on their way to Phila- 
delphia without sacrificing their communication with New 
; rork, and this might mean the destruction of the army. 

; It was a strong position, too, at Middlebrook, and it 


e+ 


OSs. ) 
Preparations were begun at once. 
The word, went around that the move was to be made. 
Tt enthused the patriot soldiers. 
They had been cooped up and inactive so long that eee 
longed to get into action. — 
| And the change of base from Morristown Heights to Mid- 
blebrook seemed to promise action. 
_ The “Liberty Boys” were especially delighted. 
‘They were the youngest soldiers in the army. 
Being youths of an average of eighteen, they longed 
for action, for lively work. 
_ Two days later the army broke camp and marched to 
Middlebrook. + 
It took up its position here, and then a shorp lookout 
was kept for the British. | f° | 
Dick had secured liberty of, action for his company of 
“Liberty Boys,” and they were out almost every day, and 
often at night, scouting around in search of small parties 
of redcoats. 7 | . | 
They made several captures in this manner, and were 
encouraged to go ahead and keep the good work up. 


vould be impossible for the British to storm it with suc-| 
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One day they were riding along the yey within five or 
six miles of New Brunswick. 

They had ridden far and vere thirsty. 

They had been expecting to come to a house and get a 
drink, but no house had appeared, and as they emerged from 
the timber, one of the wee pointed across a little pasture, 
and said: . 

“Yonder is a creek. We can get a drink there.” 

“All right,” said Dick, and he gave the order to dismount 
and tie the horses. : 

* There was a high fence along the road, and it would be 
impracticable to go to the stream with the horses. 

The youths dismounted and tied their horses, and then, 
climbing the fence, made their way across the pasture in 
the direction of the creek. 

They had gone but a short distance when they were 
treated to a surprise. 

Out of the timber two hundred yards beyond the little 
creek rode a body of British troopers. 

The bugle sounded and they came across at a gallop. 

. “Liberty Boys” saw they would not have time to re- 
treat to the fence, mount their-horses and escape, and Dick 
decided to stand théir ground. 

He gave the order to do so, and the “Liberty Boys” re- 
sponded with a shout which was intended as a war ery and’ 
as defiance to the enemy. 

On came the British. 

They had to slow down while crossing the creek, and 
came on at a trot after crossing. 

“Surrender!” cried the commander of the redcoats, wav- 
ing his sword. “Surrender, in the name of the king!” » 
But the “Liberty Boys” were undismayed by the terri- 
ble odds. | 

“Let us bring daar that hated flag and trample it in the 
dust !” cried Dick. 

Then he gave the order to fire * 

The youths fired on the instant. 

A number of the British soldiers 
the commander. | 

“Forward!” cried Dick, the heat of battle getting into 
his blood. “Forward! and fire with your pistols!” 

With a wild, ringing cheer, the “Liberty Boys” rushed 
forward, and they fired two volleys from their pistols as 


went down, among them 


they came. 

It was a wonderful exhibition of sheer pluck in the face 
of terrible odds, and the redcoats were rendered incapable 
of action by the daring act. 

They seemed not to know what to do. 

Their commander was down; they had no head. 


Another wild cheer from the “Liberty Boys” in response. __ 
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to Dick’s ery of “Charge bayonets!” and then the horses 
became frightened and began rearing and plunging. 

Seeing this, the youths shouted and yelled louder than 
ever and waved their guns, and the fright became communi- 
eated to all the horses. 


The next instant there was a veritable stampede, the 
horses whirling and racing back toward the timber from 
which they had only a few moments before emerged. 


Several of the redcoats were thrown into the water w hen 
the horses leaped the creek. 

It was an exciting spectacle, and one that was, too, some- 
what ludicrous. 

The idea of the company of “Liberty Boys’. attempting 
to stand up before the troopers in the first place was some- 
thing extraordinary, and now that they had not only done 
this, but had put the redcoats to flight, it was something to 
laugh at. | 

Dick was an able commander, however. 

He had all the elements that go to make up a good gen- 
eral. * 

Having put a superior force to flight, he knew enough to 
let well enough alone. ; 

“Build a bridge of gold for a flying enemy” is an old 
and true saying. 

Tt is a wise saying. 

Especially if the flying enemy happens to be the s superior 
in strength or force. 

If the temporary victor, flushed with the victory, pushes 
the flying enemy too hard, said enemy may turn on the 
pursuer and reverse the order of things. 


Dick feared this might be the case this time, so he seized } 


the opportunity to order a retreat. 

The youths obeyed promptly, though some of hens would 
havegpreferred following the redcoats, and soon they were 
at the fence where they had left their horses. 


The wisdom of Dick’s action was now apparent. 

The British troopers had already regained control of 
' their horses and were coming across the open space between 
‘ the timber and the creek at a gallop. 

Had Dick let the boys follow the troopers when their 
horses became unmanageable, the entire company would 
have been killed or captured. 

“Those fel- 
lows are mad now, and will make it hot for us if they can 


“Mount and away, fellows!” ordered Dick. 


~ eatch us!” 


“But they can’t catch us!” said Bob, with a chuckle. 
“T doubt it, Bob; but we had better lone. no more time 
is unavoidable.” Rr 








ah 
This was thought to be the case by all, and they moma 
their horses as quickly as possible. q 


Then, with a wild shout of defiance, they rode we up 
the road at a gallop. i 
The British were eager to avenge the insnlt which the 


“Liberty Boys” had put upon them. | 
This was evident. ie i 
Their actions proved it. / a 


They rode across the pasture at full speed. 







They leaped down, tore down the fence.in a ei vinci 


f. 


and led their horses through. oe 
Then they mounted and set out in pursuit of the darizyy 
band of youths. 
It was a lively race. 
The British had good horses. 
For a while they gained somewhat on the “ Liberty Boys. , 
Dick noted this fact. | 


“We aT have to look owt or they'll overhaul us!” he “id 


to Bob. 
“a 1 wonder 
. 
; 


“Tt looks that way, Dick,” was ihe? reply. 
where they got hold of those horses ?” 
“T don’t know ; they are good goers, sure!” 
The British themselves seemed to think they would: catch 
the youths, for they set up a yell of triumph. 
Their joy was a little bit premature, however. 
Dick happened to look up a road which crossed the one 
they were on at a point a quarter of a mile aheafl, and saw 
a large band of horsemen conting along at a gallop. ey 
'“Hurrah!” he cried; “yonder come some of our brave 
boys! Now we shall be able to turn the tables on the red- 
coats! We will chase them, instead of being chased!” ~ 
The youths saw their comrades coming, and a wild cheer- 
ing yell burst from their lips. é 
Thé redcoats must have seen the reinforcements coma 
too, for they suddenly stopped, turned around and struek 
out on the back track. 4 
“After them !” cried Dick. | a 
The “Liberty Boys” stopped their horses as quickly as 
they could, turned them around, and started in pursuit of 
the fleeing redcoats. 
They followed the flying enemy a distance of a couple of 
miles, and then, having been unable to gain on i Dick 
ordered a halt. 
They stopped, turned around and rode back to meet the 
other band of patriot troopers. ) 
“Well, couldn’t you catch them?” asked the commander 
of the other company. | 
“No,” laughed Dick ; We 
could not gain a foot on them, and finally decided that we 


“their horses were too swift. 


might/as well give up the chase.” 






a 
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_ “Well, you made them kick up a 
was the smiling rejoinder. “They won’t stop running very | Edith, Bob!” laughed Dick. 

soon, Dll wager !” “Maybe so, Dick. Well, I guess you wouldn't mind 
“Well, we'd have still been running and they after-us if| getting back there a spell yourself. You'd like to see Alice, 
you hadn’t shown up just when you did. We put them to| eh, old man?” | 

ight once, but I’m afraid we couldn’t have done it a second! “Yoy’re right about that!” with a laugh. 


time.” 
The entire cavalcade started back to Middlebrook, where | THE END. 
he headquarters of the patriot army wére located, and they | 
eached there after a ride of an hour and a half. The next number (12) of “The Liberty Boys of *%6” 


“T hope we will have a battle or two before long, Dick,” | wil] contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ PERIL: OR, 
=“d4. Bob that evening. “This thing of skirmishing around THREATENED FROM ALL SIDES.” by Farry ae 
$S growing monotonous. I want to see a good, big battle.” | | . , 

' “Oh, you’re too bloodthirsty, Bob!” smiled Dick. 


The “Liberty Boys” were all eager for a general engage- 


ent between the British and patriot armies. SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
There had been no real battle since* those of Trenton and| yre always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
rinceton, in the middle of the winter. newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 


“Tf the British don’t try to do something pretty soon| mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER; 24 UNION 
I’m going to resign and go home, and go to work on the} SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 


arm !” Bob declared. you order by return mail. 
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dt SPORTING. . 

i No, 21, HOW TO HUNT AND FISH —The most complete 
‘hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guus, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

Ne. 26. HOW TO ROW, SALL AND BUILD A BOAT,—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 
J No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
idiseases peaghae to the horse. 

o 48, HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for construeting canoes 
i the most popular manner of sailing them. Frlly illustrated. 





By C, Stansfield Hicks. 


| FORTUNE TELLING. 

_ No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DRBAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ;*also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No, 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DEANS. Hivery body dreams, 
trom the little child to the aged man and woman, This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and ‘Napoleon's Oraculum;” the book of fate. 
—--No. 28. HOW TO TELL FCRTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 

misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book, Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune, Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

' No, 7%. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
rules for telling fortunes ‘by the aid of the lines of the 
Also the secret df telling future 
Illustrated. By A. 





Sontainin 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. 


Anderson, 
| ATHLETIC 
No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETER.—Giving full in- 


truction for the use of dumb hells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, | 


horizontal bars and yarious other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No, 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. Fisk 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
y tructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Wmbracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W, Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giying the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 

No. 61. HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A complete manual 
of bowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
ard American and German games; together with rules and systems 
of sporting in use by the one bowling clubs in the United 

States. Bw Bartholomew Batterson. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS,.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks ; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and, not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 


tions. 
Ne. 72. HOW TO. DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. i 
No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Goniaining deceptive Card Tricks as performe’ by leading conjurers 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illugtrated. 


These Books Tell You Everything! 


A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ZNCYCLOPEDIA 
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Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper’ in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects 


: 
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# 
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FROM THIS OF FICK ON RECEIPT OF PRICH, TEN CENTS BACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
“CENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONDY. Address FY ANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N, Y. 


MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS —The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No, 44. HOW TO BHCOMBE A .MAGICIAN,—Containing the 
grandest assartment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW’ TO DO CHHMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing’ and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson, Handsomely illustrated. 

No, 69, HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND,—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight, Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

No, 70, HOW TO MAKBH MAGIO TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many *indgs, By 
A. Anderson. uly illustrated. 

No. 738. LOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A.° 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No, 75, HOW TO BROOME A_CONJURER,—Containing 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson, 

No, 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—OContaining a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
ee ae many wonderful experiments. By A, Anderson. 

ustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated, This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pueumauice, mechanics, etc., ete, The most instructive book pub- 
ished. 

_ No. 56, HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know, 
_No. 57, HOW TO MAI.® MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and othe? musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. iProfusely illustrated. By Algernon 8. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTHRN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated, s John Allen, | 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
ang when to us’ them; al 4 giving specimen letters for both young 
and old. 

No, 12. HOk TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instruchons for writing letters to ladies on all subjects: 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GHNTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 538. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart. your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
bedy you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. | 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—©on- 
taining full invtructions for writing letters on almost any subject: 
also rules for punctuation @pd composition ; together with specimen 


| letters. 


: 


| THE STAGE. | 
»_ No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
| BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 


No. 45. THE BOYS OF NHW YORK MINSTREL Ee 
very 


AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe; Ma 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. oo 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
veoh ly at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 

shed. 

No. 80. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
— and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSDEH.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


| ELECTRICAL. eo! 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKH AND USB ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. ; 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 

y R. R, Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and ey amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc.,. suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. | 

No. 86. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Gontaining all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Huchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting posers and conundrums with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 


f No. 138. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF BETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
quette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 


of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
and in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, | | | 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, * 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing fou 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to becom 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also contain gems fron 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mos 
simple and concise paneer: ene . SI 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATH.—Giving rules for conducting d 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 


aan 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the ‘various methods 0: 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which i 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be hap} 
without one. > 
No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties, 
nay to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
ances. a 
No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to, be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen: 
erally known. a 
No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in_ the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, givii.t3% 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 
No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female, The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. Ml 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. i 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated ané 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. — 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. : i 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and _birds 
ee how ‘to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harring con 
eene. : 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A valu- 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, | 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. Poe ee 
No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving ée- 3 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepmey- 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving “iM 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty, 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kiné 


ever published. 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 4 eee 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful end in 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ax: 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas balloons. 
This book cannot be equaled. , 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKH CANDY.—A complete handbook for 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, ete. ete, — 
No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States anc 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. | | 
No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the’ 
treatment of ordina.. diseases and ailments common to every 
Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
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No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. — 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.— sy Old King B: say, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 


No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Gontain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and oe 

e 
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Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De 
ney. : 
No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 2 
No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Nat - GCom- 
Become ‘I 









iled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to 
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By HARRY MOORE. ‘ | : : 


DONT FAIL TO READ IT! 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faith hf 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of America: 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their live: 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independe.... 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matters 
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